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The following statement will show in a mieasure the 
advance of the school work of the State during the past 


two years. 


1884 i 1886, INCREASE 
' : j 
Number of children of school age . 56,242 60,798 4,556 
Number of school districts see s. é 604 685 81 
Number of school houses sua m es ceo d 525 631 106 
Number of pupils enrolled . ———— 37,932 40,630 2,858 
Average daily attendance seo as 23,307 26,428 3,121 
Number of teachers employed — ....... aes 1,123 |' 1,304 ! 18x 
Value of school property.. .. Gey se ! $1,676,130 oo | $2,343,992 00 | £67,852 00 
Total receipts .., a oe Sowa 1,087,659 18 } 1,217,008 8o 129,349 62 
Total expenditures se s seese , P i 876,671 12 905,622 57 28,951 45 
Balance on hand sever mnm se. 210,988 06 | 311,386, 23 | 100,398 17 
Volumes in school libraries... o, +. 6,687 11,561 4,874 
l 
n 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
OF THE 


' |CITY OF DENVER. 


SYNOPSIS 


OF THE 


Public School System of Golorado. 
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OFFICERS. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
State Board of Education. 
County Superintendents. 
District Boards 

$ 

SCLIOOLS. 
Ungraded District Schools, 
Town and City Giaded Schools, with 
High School Courses. 

HIGHER AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


University, Boulder. 

School of Mines, Golden. 

Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 

Mute and Blind Institute, Colorado Springs 
“OTHER AGENCIES. 


State Teachers' Association, voluntary. 
County Teachers’ Association, voluntary 


SCHOOL ÁGE. ^ 


Between six and twenty-one, attendance voluntary. 
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SCHOOL YEAR. 


Begins September 1, ends August 31 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Elected by the people for two years. Has general 
supervision of the public schools; collects and tabulates 
the school statistics of the State; apportions the State 
School fund to the counties, gives information to school 
officers upon construction of school law; prepares and fur- 
nishes blanks for use of school officers and registers for 
teachers; also furnishes questions for teachers’ examina- 
tions; visits annually such counties as most need his per- 
sonal attendance, inspecting schools and making public 
addresses; is President of the State Board of Education, 
and a member of the State Baard of Land Commissioners; 
makes biennial report to the Governor, in December pre- 
vious to each session of the Legislature; causes school 
law to be published and distributed in. pamphlet form; is 
ex officio State Librarian. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Consists of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sec- 
retary of State and Attorney General. - 


Issues State diplomas to such teachers as may pass 
examination, after having taught successfully in the State 
for two years; tries appeals from the decision of County 
Superintendents, but cannot render a judgment for money. 


STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, the President 
of the State University, the President of the Agricultural 
College and the President of the State School of Mines, 
constitute a State Board of Examiners, having entire control 
of the examinations for State diplomas - 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


Elected by the people for two years. Compensation 
five dollars per day, and fifteen cents for each mile neces- 
sarily traveled, but such compensation may not exceed one 
hundred dollars in one year for each school in the county; 
holds quarterly examinations for teachers, and grants cer- 
tificates to successful applicants: apportions the county 
school fund to the districts; visits each district at least once 
each quarte: while school is in session, for the purpose of 
inspecting the schools, advising with teachers and school 
officers, and examining the books and accounts of the latter, 
to see if the same are properly kept, and the district funds 
accounted for; receives reports from district secretaries and 
and makes report annually to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, hears appeals from decisions of district boards ; 
supplies districts and teachers with copies of the school law 
and all needed blanks and registers, is Land Commissioner 
of the county 


DISTRICT BOARDS. 


In districts of the first class. 7 c, those which have a 
school population of more than 1,000, the district board is 
composed of six directors, two of whom are elected annu- 
ally on the first Monday in May, and holds office three 
years. They elect one of their number president, a secre- 
tary, who may be a member of the board, and a treasurer, 
who may not be a member of the board. In all other 
districts the board consists of three, members, term three 
years, one elected each year These district boards are the 
executive officers of the districts, which are bodies corpo- 
rate, created by law - 


The directors are custodians of the district property of 
all kinds; they employ and discharge teachers and laborers, 
and fix the salaries'of the same; make rules for the gov- 
ernment of the schools, and prescribe the course of study 
and the text books, suspend or expel pupils; disburse all 
school money, keep district records; take school census; 
report annually to County Superintendent; enforce the 
rules and regulations of the Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction, and in general do all things necessary to carry 
on the schools. 


In districts with a school population of 350 or more, 
the directors fix the amount of the special tax levy, if any, 
for such purposes In smaller districts the question 1s sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, if more than two mills is to 
be levied 


The Constitution of the State provides: “That no per- 
son shall be denied the right to vote at any school district 
election, or to hold any school district office on account of 
sex." 


SCHOOLS. 


No district is entitled to any portion of the State or 
county fund unless it maintains a school, taught by a 
licensed teacher for at least sixty days in each year In 
the county districts schools are maintained from sixty to 
one hundred and sixty days, sometimes prolonged even to 
two hundred days. In cities and towns the schools are 
from one hundred and twenty (in a few) to two hundred 
days in length; those in which is enrolled a majority of 
the pupils of graded schools are in session at least one 
hundred and ninety days; while those in which is enrolled 
a majority of the pupils of ungraded schools are in session 
about one hundred days. 


Many of the graded schools have a High School course, 
open to all, while Denver is the only city sufficiently popu- 
lous as yet to require a High School with a full and entirely 
distinct faculty. 


TEACHERS. 


All Teachers engaged in public schools must hold a 
certificate from the County Superintendent, or a State cer- 
tificate issued by the State Boara of Education. Neither 
County nor State certificates are granted, e&cept upon a 
thorough examination in the branches required. 
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HIGHER AND SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


The State has made ample provision for the higher and 
special education of 1ts youth. The State University, at 
Boulder, under the control of a Board of Six Regents, 
elected by the people, the Agricultural College, at Fort 
Collins; the School of Mines, at Golden, and the Deaf 
Mute and Blind Institute, at Colorado Springs, are con- 
trolled by boards of management appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. These institutions are supported by the State, by an 
annual tax levy of one fifth of one mill, 


REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 
] 
The State Industrial School, at Golden, is a reform 
school for boys. It has been managed from the first on 
the modern family plan, nothing prison-like in its appear- 
ance or its discipline, and its success has been gratifying. 


SCHOOL REVENUE. 


The public school revenue of Colorado is derived 
almost exclusively from taxation In common with other 
new Western States, she has a lánd grant of sections six- 
teen and thirty-six in each surveyed township, but so large 
a portion of these fall upon arid lands, that the grant is of 
little aid to cur school fund. The statute provides for the 
annual levy of a county tax for school purposes of not less 
than two nor moie than five mills; this, with the proceeds 
of penal fines, constitutes the county school fund To 
this is added whatever may be received from the State 
fund, which, during the past year, has becn materially 
reduced, owing to the fact that+all funds arising from the 
leasing of school lands were, by an act of the last Legisla- 
ture, transferred to the permanent school fund. 


In many States there is a "Teachers Wages Fund,” 
which cannot be used for any other purpose There is no 
such fund known to the laws of Colorado, What is known 
as the "General Fund," derived, as above stated, from the 
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county tax, from fines and estrays, and from the State fund, 
is available for all legitimate expenses of the district, except 
purchasing sites, erecting and furnishing buildings, making 
permanent improvements. The proceeds of a special school 
tax, when collected, are practically added to the General 
Fund, because available for precisely the same purposes. 
The excess of the special bond tax, if any, after paying 
the interest coupons due, can be used for the same pürposes. 
None of these moneys can be used for building, enlarging 
or furnishing school houses, or purchasing sites, except the 
unexpended balance remaining to the credit of the district 
any year, after paying the expenses of a ten months' school 
for that year Repairs rendered necessary by the ordinary 
wear and tear of the buildings can be paid from this fund. 
If a district is to build, enlarge, furnish, or purchase site, it 
must tax itself for that purpose There is no statutory limit 
to the rate of taxation which a district may vote, either for 
school or building purposes, and in districts -of first and 
second classes it is the duty of the board to fix the rate, and 
the board may also order the levy of one-tenth of a mill to 
be expended for a library. 


| REPORT 


OF 2 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Y 


In presenting this report, it is quite gratifying to note 
the evidence of substantial growth and vigorous life, mani- 
fested 1n the school work throughout the State during the 
lasttwo years. The statistical reports and written statements 
from the County Superintendents of the various counties 
indíeate that much is being done to render the schools 
more efficient. More care in the examination and selection 
of teachers, a disposition to grade the country schools, and 
establish school libraries, and the organization of teachers' 
associations, are among the things that are worthy of 
special mention. 


In entering upon the duties of this office, at the beginning 
of the present term, it was with a conviction that, among 
other things, steps should betaken to grade country schools, 
to build up school libraries, and to organize county educa- 
tional associations where such organizations did not already 
exist. e i 


These county organizations seemed to be a necessity in 
order to secure intelligent and uniform action in matters 
relating to school work. : 


In order to secure uniformity of action throughout the 
State in the above matters, and to awaken an ínterest 
therein, the following letter was addressed to the County 
Superintendents of the State, immediately after they took | 
charge of their offices in January, 1886. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


OFFICE OF | 
DENVER, Coro., January 15, 1886. 


Superintendent of Schools, --~----~-----+--- County + 
DEAR SIR: 4 


wR RSE SE WO te ey 


You have just entered upon the duties of your office for a term of 
two years, and during this period you can do much for the improve- 
provement of the schools in your county. In order that unity of 
action may exist throughout the State, permit me to call your atten- 
tion to a few things of importance to the school work, and urge upon 
you the necessity of earnest effort to secure them = 


xt 


crm od 


First, it is important that a course of study be adopted in all the 

ungraded schools of your county? At present most of our ungraded 

; schools are without a definite outline of work, and under this con- 
dition the results are not satısfactory. The condition of the schools 

will be greatly improved when a course of study is adopted by each 

i school board, and the teacher is required to carry it out in the school 
room. This will not be done unless the County Superintendents urge 
its importance and point out its value to school officers and teachers 

For the purpose of uniformity, I wish to recommend the “Course of 
Study for Ungraded Schools," published ín the Daily Register, in 
use in the public schools of Colorado This course was adopted in 
- June, 1882, by a convention of the educators of the State, and is in- 
tended as an outline, to be varied in detail to meet the wants of the 

school. In comparing this with courses of study used in bke schools 

of other States, I find nothing that seems better. In Boulder county 

a number of ungraded schools have adopted a course of study, and 

good results are already reported, although introduced but recently. 


in Ne 


pri 


mo 


Inasmuch as it is impossible, under the present provisions, to hold 
““Teachers’ Institutes," except in a very few-counties, allow me to 
recommend the organization of a County Teachers’ Association, to 
be held for two or three days, at least once a year. This will give 
you an opportunity of having your teachers together, where you can 
. make such suggestions in regard to the work as you think best. You 
HE cau also arrange to have such work done, and methods of teaching 
> illustrated, together with the discussion of other important features 
of the.school work, as you deem will be of benefit to the educational 

interests of your county 


» You can also do much toward the establishment of School 
Libraries, At present we have but few in the State. These are in 
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the larger towns, and have been created by means of private contri- 
butions and entertainments. The law provides that a tax may be 
levied by a district for library purposes The carrying out of this 
provision of the law should be encouraged. No school is well 
equipped without a library, yet you may find a disposition among 
the people to advance slowly in this matter; but it is a needed ad- 
vance, and one which you can greatly. aid, standing as you do at the 
head of the schools of your county If the County Superintendents 
of the State will take hold of these matters, in connection with the 
other duties of the office, a new life will dawn upon the schools of 
the State. Ishall be glad to hear from you in regard to the foregoing 
suggestions. 


Hoping they may find in you a hearty approval, I remain, 
i Yours respectfully, 


L. S. CORNELL, 
» Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


It is encouraging to know that about twenty-five coun- 
ties have already organized Teachers’ Associations, and 
others will do so in the near future I have endeavored to 
be present at these meetings when possible. These associa- 
tions have been attended with good results. Through 
them a new life has entered into the school work. Teach- 
ers have been inspired with new zeal, and school -boards 
have been led to see the importance of making their schools 
better. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


In establishing and maintaining public school libraries, 
something has been done, but not enough But few dis- 
tricts have availed themselves of the provision of the law 
for levying one-tenth of a mill for library purposes. Most 
of the libraries now established are the result of private con- 
tributions and public entertainments, Districts of the third 

, class should be authorized by law to levy a library tax, as 
well as districts of the first and second classes. 


Such libraries are of great value and every school ın the 
State ought to have one, of at Jeast a few volumes for refer- 
ence. Without doubt, there is an increased interest in 
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libraries among the school people of the State, as the reports 
show that the number of volumes in school libraries have 
almost doubled in the past two years, but the matter must 
not be allowed to rest here, It will be time to rest when 
all of our schools are supplied with suitable reference books 
for the use of pupils. e 


+ 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

This feature of the school work has recently received 
considerable attention in this State, and encouraging pro- 
gress has been made. The reports this year show that in the 
State there are now a large number of country schools that 
have adopted definite course of study. Our country schools 
cannot be made as thorough and efficient as they should be, 
until a definite course of study is adopted and the pupils 
are classified. 


It has been over four years since the course of study 
published in our daily registers was first recommended to 
district boards of ungraded schools for consideration and 
adoption, but little seems to have been done until last year, 
and the reports this year are the first to show country 
schools with a course of study. ‘This course of study was 
intended only as a general outline of the work, with a view 
to variation in detail to meet the contingencies that may 
arise in different schools. 


The following statements, from a few of the County 
Superintendents in regard to the success of a course of 
study, are in place: ues 

“The schools in our county that have adopted a course 
of study are all we could wish. Our shifting population 
makes all methods an up-hill work. 


* B. A. ARBOGAST, 
“Superintendent of Schools, Summit County." 


“A special effort has been made during the past year to 
have our schools adopt the excellent course of study for 
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0144 z 

H Li graded schools printéd in the Daily Regíster, and I am 
glad to report encouraging success. Wherever this course 
has been adopted and carefully carried out, thorough work 
has been the result I shall continue to urge its import- 
ance until every school in the county has adopted it. 


~> “J, B. COOKE, * 
“Superintendent of Schools, Weld County.” 


“The schools of this county that have adopted a regular 
course of study are progressing in avery satisfactory manner 
There seems to be more interest taken by both pupil and 
teacher, as now they have some definite plan of labor, 
systematized so as to be continually progressive to the pupil, 
and encouraging alike to both teacher and pupil. Although 
but few outside districts have adopted a course, it is gratify- 
ing to know that it 1s meetmg with success where adopted, 
x ane is enthusing new life into the schools work, 


“Wu G. SMITH, 
"Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson County.” 


<» 


- “Seven schools in this county have, adopted the course 
of study, but only one long enough to testit This school 
adopted a course of study one year ago, and has succeeded 

„beyond our most sanguine expectations. - 


A “Rost. N; Hancock, 


“ Superintendent of Schools, Douglas County.” 


i 

“Tn every case where a course of study has been adopted 
and the school graded, the result has been very flattering, 
more especially so in the country schools. It is a great 
incentive to work for both teacher and pupil. The teacher 
has a starting place, and after a time she can look back and 
see what has been done. There is always an effort to do 
the work well, if the school is graded, much more so at 
least than in schools where the pupils are working in a 
hap-hazard manner. Again, the pupil is stimulated to 
work harder and more earnestly when he sees that there 
is a chance for him to step up from one grade to another. 
I think there is another and a very important advantage in 
having country schools graded, which, at first, is not real- 
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ized. I find that it is often the case that a pupil in a country 
school is allowed to make very rapid progress in his favorite 
study or studies, to the detriment of his other studies. 
This, of itself, is not right, and whenever a pupil that has 
lost his equilibrium, so to speak, 1n his studies, wishes, as 
is very often the case, to enter a graded school in some 
town or city, he becomes much discouraged by -being 


_ placed in a grade where his neglected studies entitle him 


to be placed. The work in the country and city schools 
should be so graded that the work in the former, as far as 
it goes, he like the work in the latter. 


S. D. CARROLL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Gunnison County." 


“The qountry schools in this county which are using a 
cours tudy and have been graded, are very successful 
in thé course pursued. The results obtained by so doing 
are, the pupils are better classified, a more uniform series Y 
books is used, and more and efficient work is performe 
by both teachers and pupils in these schoois, while the 
work is guided by the course of study so that each suc- 
cessive teacher does not have to classify and grade the 
school, but can commence where his predecessor left off, 
thus preventing a repetition of work, which is often the case 
in country schools. One of the results gained ın grading 
the schools is an incentive to the pupils, as they will work 
more diligently to reach a higher grade. The course of 
study and grading of schools pursued in this county 1s 
according to the formula prescribed in the Dazly Register. 


“A. WALTERS, 
“Superintendent of Schools, Custer County.” 


If the country schools are graded, the work must be 
accomplished largely through the efforts of the County 
Superintendents. They must see that the teachers properly 
classify the pupils of such schools, and keep proper records 
of such classification From these records the teacher 
should\make monthly reports to the County Superintend- 
ent, which shall shew the progress of the school. The 
mere adoption of a course of study by a school board will 
avail but little unless some system is inaugurated for having 
it carried out and made permanent. It is not expected that 


. 
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any one course of study can be adopted in detail in every 
school. County Superintendents must determine what 
course 1s best suited to the schools of their counties Yet, 
if possible, it will be better to follow one general outline of 
work 1n every county. 


CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In order to secure more perfect uniformity of action in the 
school work of the State, the following call for a State 
convention of County Superintendents was issued: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


OFFICE OF } 
DENVER, CoLo,, March 19, 1886. 


DEAR SIR: 


A convention of the County Superintendents’ of the State will be 
held at the Barclay Block, Denver, April 15,at 1o o'clock a.m, to 
which you are especially invited. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are the following : 


“The County Superintendents’ Work in the Office and Among the 
Schools." Discussion opened by W. H. McCreery, Fort Collins. 


“Necessity of Uniformity in County Superintendents’ Work.” 
Discussion opened by B. A. P. Eaton, Colorado Springs. 


* What can be Done to Improve Our Country Schools?" Discus- 
sion opened by T, L. Fetzer, Denver. 


“County Superintendents’ Meetings. Shall We Organize District 

Conventions?" Discussion opened by J. H. Freeman, Cañon City, 
L. S. CORNELL, 

Superintendent of Public Instructions 


In response to the above call, a very enthusiastic and 
profitable meeting was held. - There were present during 
the sessions, State Superintendent Cornell, County Super- 
intendents J. L. Fetzer, of Arapahoe; Amos Bixby, of 
Boulder; Artemus Walters, of Custer; J. B. McGinty, 
of Delta; Robert N. Hancock, of "Douglas; B. C. 
Killin, of Elbert; B. A. P. Eaton, of El Paso; J. 
H. Freeman, of Fremont; F, S. Beggs, of Gilpin; Fred 
Pischel, of Huerfano; W. G. Smith, of Jefferson; W. H. 
McCreery, of Larimer; I. S. Smith, of Park; B. A. Arbo- 
gast, of Summit; J. B. Cooke, of Weld; and ‘City Superin- 
tendents Gove and Wegener, and ’ ex-Superintendent 
Shattuck. 
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The addresses inade and the discussions that followed 
showed that all had a deep interest in the public school 
work, and were desirous of obtaining the best methods for 
county supervision of schools, 


During the session of the convention, the following 
resolutions were adopted. 7 


2 2 


Resolved, That we recommend the course of study printed on 
cover of Derly School Register, and urge upon the district boards of 
all our schools to adopt and carry out this course of study. 


Resolved, 'That we consider the development of character as the 
highest end of education and the only safe basis of American citi- 
zenship, and we urge upon Superintendents the duty of doing all in 
their power to purify the moral atmosphere of the schools and all 
their surroundings. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that a teacher's 
certificate of the first grade should be evidence of a high degree of 
proficiency in the art of teaching, as well as in 1 literary qualifications, 
and to this end we recommend the uniform practice among County 
Superintendents of granting no first grade certificate upon examina- 
tion, without being satisfied also by personal observation, that the ap- 
plicant possesses a high degree of ability in all that pertains to the 
actual management of the school. 


Resolved, That we recommend great care in the issuing of tem- 
porary, certificates, granting them only upon good evidence of fitness, 
and when imperatively demanded by a scarcity of regular teachers 
or other urgent reason. 


Resolved, That our hearty support is due, and that it be given to 
the Colorado School Journal, and that we recommend to our teach- 
ers, directors and others interested in the school work of our State, 
this worthy monthly above all others, when only one school journal 
is taken by the individual, and that the journal be adopted as the 
official organ of the County Superintendents. 


Resolved, That we should do for Arbor Day everything in our 
power to make the day what it was intended to be, and that the 
school boards, teachers and pupils of the various districts of our 
respective counties be especially invited by us to transplant trees on 
the school grounds, if suitable, or on other public or private grounds 
as may be deemed best, and that they repart to the County Superin- 
tendents the number of trees planted, tiat we may be able to further 
report to the State Forestry Commissioner. 
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Resolved, That ıt is the sense of this convention that the income 
arising from the leasing of the school lands should be placed in the 
general school fund for semi-annual distribution, and that the amount 
received from this source, since the change of the law of 1885, should 
be transferred from the permanent fund to the general fund for 
apportionment among the several counties, and that legislation to 
this end be asked of the next Legislature. 


TEACHERS! INSTITUTES. 


Boulder, Larimer, Weld, Fremont and Las Animas 
counties have been able to hold institutes of two weeks' 
length, with much profit, although quite expensive, owing 
to the small: number of teachers. But few other counties 
are able to bear the expense, hence in most counties in the 
State, institutes are impracticable. This would be so, even 
if the Legislature should grant an annual appropriation of 
$100 to each county, for such purpose. In most counties, 
the number of teachers are too few to hold a successful 
institute of two weeks’ length. The value of Teachers’ 
Normat Institutes is not questioned, but how to supply the 
teachers of this State with such institutes, in such a manner 
as to reach the greatest number at the least expense, is a 
question to which I have given considerable study. It is 
my opinion that the best thing that can be done at present, 
is to divide the State into about four Normal Institute 
districts, and provide for holding an institute annually in 
each district. While in the present condition of State 
finances, the Legislature will never consent to the appro- 
priation of $100 to each county in the State, aggregating 
the sum of $4,000 annually, it might cheerfully grant $100 
to each district annually, or the sum of $400 for the 
whole State. Our State ought to have Normal Insti- 
tutes, and this seems to me to be the best solution of the 
problem. 


STATE SOHOOL FUND. 

The amount to the credit of the public school fund, 
November 30, 1886, was $261,374.74. This includes the 
funds from sale of school lands and rents on said lands 
since the law of 1885 took effect, Interest arising from the 


“investment of the above amount constitutes, under the 


present law, the funds for semi-annual distribution among 
4 x n 


à 


* 
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the schools of the State, Previous to the Legislature of 
1885, all funds arising from the leasing of school lands 
became a part of the funds thus distributed, but, by an act- 
of that body, it became a part of the permanent fund, and 
only the interest on it can be used, thus depriving the 
schools of a large amount of needed help. ? 

During the last two years the rent on the schoo! lands 
of the State, not apportioned, have amounted to the sum 
of $89,804.69. 


It is my opinion that the policy of retiring this fund from 
distribution is a mistaken one, and should be corrected by 
the next Legislature 


If there is a time when the schools of the State need 
help, it is now, while they arein their infancy and struggling 
for existence. Sparsely settled districts frequently make 
the local tax for the support of schools burdensome; yet 
our people pay those taxes cheerfully. While the amount 
per capita arising from the rent on school lands would not 
be large enough, it would be sufficient in many cases to 
afford a partial relief. 


ARBOR DAY. 


More interest was manifested by the schools of the State 
in tree-planting during the past year, than usual. Many 
trees were planted through the instrumentality of public 
schools, not only om school grounds, but upon other public 
grounds. An endeavor was made by this office to have 
Arbor Day generally observed by the schools of the State. 
The following letters were sent out, the first to Principals 
of schools, the second to County Superintendents: 


SN OF PUBLIC ÍNSTRUCTION, 


OFFICE OF | 
ENVER, Cato, April 8, 1886. 


— p mo A be 
Principal Of .~---- ---- -~---- School: 
Dear SIR: 


Governor Eaton has selected April 29,as Arbor Day. If your 
school grounds are enclosed, and can be irrigated, I hope you will 


»m 
> 
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observe the day with appropriate exercises and the planting of trees. 
Please report to your County Superintendent the number and kind 
of trees planted. 


Yours truly, 
L. S. CORNELL, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


— m c 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


OFFICE OF | 
i DENVER, CoLo., April 8, 1886. 


i 


e ——À MA ÀÀ — € A Ó P —Á— e — € —À MÀ — 


Superintendent of Schools, ------ -.-------- County: 
Dear Sir: 


Governor Eaton has selected April 29 as Arbor Day for the State 
of Colorado. Permit me to urge upon you the importance of having 
the schools of your county observe the day by appropriate exercises 
and the planting of trees upon such school grounds as can be irri- 
gated and are enclosed. Hon, Edgar T. Ensign, State Forestry 
Commissioner, desires you to report to him, at Colorado Springs, the 
number and kind of trees planted in your county. 

Yours truly, 
L. S CORNELL, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


In accordance with this request, the County Superin- 
tendents reported to the Forest Commissioner, and his pub- 
lished report will show the results. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN COLORADO. 


Under the supervision of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, a history of the educational work in Colorado has 
been published The committee authorized to prepare this 
history consisted of H. M. Hale, Aaron Gove and J. C. 
Shattuck. This volume, although brief, furnishes a collec- 
tion of the facts in connection with the early history of 
education in this State that are worthy of preservation It 
was thought best to collect these facts while those who en- 
gaged in Colorado's first educational work were still living. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 


As will be seen elsewhere in this report, there have been 
erected during the past two years 106 school houses. Some 
of these have been built with reference to the comfort, con- 
venience and health of the pupils, while others haye not. 


In regard to the proper construction of school houses, 
so many excellent suggestiens were made by my predeces- 
sor, the Hon. J C. Shattuck; in his Jast biennial report, that 
I deem it unnecessary to say more until school boards have 
time to profit by what has already been said., 


-TEACHERS. 


At no time in the history of the State have we had a 
greater supply of excellent teachers than now. There is a 
constant influx of teachers from all parts of the Union, 
seeking positions in our sthools. At times I have as many 
as fifty names of teachers wanting situations, and no situa- 
tions to be had. 


Those coming to Colorado for the purpose of teaching 
must make up their minds to take their chances, for the 
supply is greater than the demand. 


TEACHERS! EXAMINATIONS. 


E 


All teachers who teach in the schools of Colorado must 
hold a certificate obtained from the proper county or State 
authority, by passing the required examination, as no 
certificates are granted without examination. 


For the information of those who may desire to know 
something of our county examinations, the following in- 
structions, rules and questions are inserted: 


` 


OFFICE OF 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC-INSTRUCTION, 
-DENVER, COLORADO 
Circular to County Snperintendents Concerning the Quarterly Ex- 
amination of Teachers; 


GENTLEMEN: 
By virtue of law 1 am now required to prepare questions for use 
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in quarterly examination of teachers. In sending these questions, I 
desire to make the following suggestions as to their use. 


The questions will be forwarded to you in sealed packages. I 
recommend that you open them on the mornmg ofthe examination, 
jn the presence of the applicants. There is work for two days of five 
or six hours each for the average applicant, and 1 recommend a two 
days’ session, at least in the most populous counties, Applicants 
should have timé to do themselves justice Let it be understood by 
all, that to receive a certificate, the applicant MUST DO THE WORK at 
the time and in the manner prescribed for all. If one can do it in 
half a day, well—but let it be known that a certificate will never be 
given for a part of the work. Absentees must take the consequence 
of their own misfortune, however imperative the cause of their 
absence. This is not given as a rule, but merely the plain statement 
of a fact. 


By dividing the slips you can give out a half day’s work ata time, 
and I urge this plan as much fairer to all than giving the topics 
singly, as some will gain time in one branch, others in another, but 
no applicant should be allowed to leave the room after seeing any 
questiofis, until such questions are answered, that there may be no 
opportunity or temptation to consult authorities, 


The topics are numbered from one to twelve. For the first day 
use Nos. 1 to 6, inclusive; second day, No. 7 to 12, inclusive. Take 
up questions and answers promptly at the expiration of each session 
If you wish an oral examination, take sufficient time for that, and for 
reading before or after the time allotted to the session. 


Do not take a minute of the session for general exercises or talk, 
or allow any one else to do so 


Take such further time as you wish to satisfy yourself as to the 
moral character of the applicants, and as to their experience in and 
aptitude for the business of teaching, and also time to give such 
counsel concerning their duties as you may think helpful 


For marking applicants, divide the topics in two groups: First 


group, Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 10, 11 and 12; second group, Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 
9. Give certificates as follows: 


FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATE. 

First Group—Average 9o per cent., no branch below 75 per cent, 

Second Grouf—Average 75 per cent.; no branch below 60 per cent. 
SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATE. 


First Group— Average 75 per cent.; no branch below 60 per cent. 
Second Group—Average 60 per cent, ; no branch below 4o per cent. 
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THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATE. 


First Group—Average 60 per cent.; no branch below 50 per cent. 
Second Group—Average so per cent.; no branch below 40 per cent. 


Provided that a certificate shall not be refused for failure. in Nos 


$ and 9. 2 


All answers to be filed and retained in your office for six months: 
Number the applicants, but take no names. 


Give each a blank envelope and paper sufficient for the work: 
Examine and grade all papers by number before opening the en- 
velopes to learn the names. (If you can get a committee of compe- 
tent persons to examine and grade the papers, it will guard you still 
further from any charge of unfairness, which disappointed applicants 
are apt to make.) -— 


A high degree of practical success in teaching should be accépted 
as a sufficient reason for issuing a certificate of a higher grade than 
ts warranted by the percentage npon examination, and inexperience or 
want af success should lower the grade of the certificate given, while 
Jaiture asa teacher might be so marked as to make wt your duty to 
refuse a certificate, whatever the percentage obtained, 


I earnestly recommend that certificates of the frst grade be given 
only to teachers who have earned it by success in the school room 
as well as at examination. I also recommend the addition of ten to 
the grade earned on Theory and Practice, for the regular reading of 


some good educational periodical, or of one or more reliable books 
on the,subject. 


Refuse certificates to applicants of whose moral character you 
have a reasonable doubt 


PLEASE REPORT to me as soon as convepiient after your examina- 
tion, on the blanks furnished for the purpose, giving the names of all 
applicants. 


Preserve these instructions for future reference 


Take great pains that none of the questions go out of your hands 
until the end of the quarter. 


No private examinations are lawful except for temporary certifi- 
cates, valid only till next public examination. 
Respectfully, Yours, 


L. 5. CORNELL, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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RULES FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE EXAMINATION. 


(This shp to he given to each Applicant with the first questions ) 


*1. Provide yourself with a lead pencil. 


2. Write your name, age, nativity, and postoffice address on a 
slip of paper, and answer the following questions 


1 How long have you taught, and where? 
2 In what schools were you educated? 
3 What educational papers or journals do you read regularly ? 


Place the answers in an envelope, seal it, and put your num- 
ber, but not your name, on the back s 


3. Write your eunóer on each paper. 


4. Take a different paper for each brancb, write the subject at 
the head of each paper, and write on but one side of the paper 


s. Number your answers to correspond with the questions, but 
do not repeat the questions. 


6 Read all the questions on a topic before answenng any of 
them. 

7. AM communication during examination is absolutely forbid- 
den. 


8 Do not take the questions from the room Any applicant 
wha violates this rule will forfeit all nght to a certificate. 


9. When possible, abbreviate. Give short but complete solutions 
to arithmetical problems. 


10. ASK NO QUESTIONS If you have doubts as to the meaning 
of any question, let them be submitted in writing, so that the Super- 
intendent may examine them when he examines the answers to the 
questions. 


11. Omissions will be considered as failures, and in estimating 
your rank the general appearance of the papers, as well as the cor- 
rectness of the answers, will be considered. 


*If the Superintendent conducting the examination prefers to have the work done with 
pen and ink, he will provide them 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE QUARTERLY EXAMINATION OF 
TEACHERS. FIRST QUARTER, 1886 PREPARED BY 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION,, DEN- 
VER, COLORADO. i 


1. ORTOGRAPHY. 


1. What is the use of teaching the sounds of letters? | 


2. Ought pupils to be taught to spell words of which they do 
not know the meaning? Why? 


3. Whatare the rules for doubling final consonants? 
4. What use do you make of the dictionary in teaching spelling ? 
6 Give directions for use of capital letters 


6-10 White twenty words dictated by the examiner 


— 


2. ARITHMETIC. 


1. What are the fundamental operations of arithmetic? Why are 
they so called? 


2. Define prime factor, fraction, decimal fraction, percentage and 
root. d i 


3. From i of a mile take ¿ of a rod 
4. (HD EX TDI ? 
. 5 Multiply 32.765 by 000985. 
6. What sum will amount to $1,000 in 5 years with interest at 8%? 


ES 


7. A cubical box contains 1o bushels. What is the length of one 
side s 


8. What will it cost to plaster a room 18 feet long, 14 feet wide, 
and 12 feet high, at 30 cents per square yard? 


9 A district whose property is valued at £500,000 wishes to raise 
a special school fund of $2,500. What must be the rate of taxation? 


Io. The amount of a certain principal for three years, at a certain 
rate per cent., is $750, and the interest is 1 of the principal. Whatis 
the principal and what is the rate? Solve by analysis. 


4 
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3. READING. = 
I. Classify and define the inflections.  — 
2. Of what use are punctuation marks to the reader? 
3. What is gained by concert reading? _ 


4. &—Name five great American poets. ó—Three of the ablest 
authors among American women. 


5. What constitutes the preparation of a reading lesson on the 
part of the pupil? 


6-10. An exercise in reading, conducted by the examiner. 


4. UNITED STATES HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 
1. Give a brief account of the capture of Washington City. 
+ 


2. Slavery a—When introduced, and by whom? ó--When 
abolished ? 


3-4. Explain the connection the following names have with 
Amenican history: De-Soto, General Scott, Alexander Hamilton, 
Arnold, Farragut, John Brown. 


5. Explain the cause of the war with Mexico. 


6. What was gained to the United States by the adoption of the 
Constitution ? 


17. What provisions for carrying on war did the, Second Conti- 
nental Congress make? i 


8. In the war of 1812 by what forces were most of the victories 
of the United States achieved ? 


9. What amendments were made to the Constitution in the in- 
terest of the colored race? 


10 Name three important American inventions. 


5. PENMANSHIP. 
r. Of what value is the blackboard in teaching penmanship? 
2. What slant should all straight lines make with the base line? 
3. Seat ıs the chief object to be gained in penmanship ? 


i 
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4. Analyze the letters in the word “digAt.” 


5. Write the following as a specimen of your penmanship: 


“Lord Marmiton turned, well was his need, 
And dashed the rowels in his st 


A 


6. PHYSIOLOGY. = 7 
1 Name the bones of the arm and the leg. 


2. Name the organs of digestion. 


3. a—Explain the effect of alcohol upon the digestion. 4—Upon 


the circulation. 


4. Name three laws of health which you consider important to 


observe. 


5. a—What are the offices of the skin? ó—Under what condi- 


tions can it best perform them ? 


* ————— —— 


T. SCHOOL LAW. 


1. a—By whom are text books adopted? 45—How long must 


they remain in use when adopted? 


2. To whom is the principal teacher required to report at the end 


of each term? 
3. From what sources are school funds derived? 
4. When and by whoin are the school funds apportioned? 
5. Upon what basis are the school funds apportioned ? 


8. BOTANY. 
1. a—What is meant by germination? 4—Venation? 


2. a—Explain the function of the leaves. ó—The roots 


3. Givean example of a dicotyledonous plant. Monocotyledon- 


ous. Poly cotoledonous, 
4. Explain the growth in exogenous plants. 
5. What part of the Cactus performs the function of the leaf? 


x 


9. NATURAL SCIENCES. 
1. Name the general properties of matter. 


2. a—Describe the mercurial barometer. ó—Wlhhat are its uses? 
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3. In what direction do the trade winds blow? Why? 


_ 4. Name two minerals that are harder than glass, and give their 
composition. 


5. What is supposed to be the cause of volcanoes? 


6. Name the planets that have moons, and give the number 
belonging to each, 


7. Explain the chemical reaction that takes place in a coal fire. 
8. Give some important distinctions between animals and plants. . 


9. To what class of the vertebrates do -each of the following ani- . 
mals belong: cat, frog, seal, bat, man? 


10 Define astronomy, geology and zoology. 


10. GRAMMAR. 
- 1. Name the properties of verbs and pronouns. 


2 Write the principal parts of the following verbs: wring, fly, 
can, bend, get, draw, flee, drink, 

3 Define Grammar, and name its principal divisions. 

4. Define sentence, subject, predicate, object, 


5. Analyze 
** 1 know thou art gone where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks up and is glad ” 


6. Analyze “He ¿hat has ears to hear Ze him kear,’ 
7. Parse the words in italics in the above sentence. 
S. Write a complex declarative sentence. 


9. Conjugate the verb “to write,” in the past tense, potential 
mood. i 


io, Punctuate and capitalize: “a stranger in a printing office 
asked the youngest apprentice what his rule of punctuation was said _ 
the boy i set up as long as i can hold my breath and then i put a 
comma when i gape i insert a semicolon and when i want to sneeze 
i make a paragraph.” 


11. THEORY AND PRACTICE 
1. How would you cultivate the power of attention in the pupil? 
2. What are perceptive faculties ? 
; 3. What book have you read on mental development? 
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4. What is the use of the object lesson ? 
5. Name five requisites of a good teacher ? 


12. GEOGRAPHY. 


1. How many counties has Colorado? Name and.locate the 
county last organized. 


2. Name the countries in which each of the five races of men 
predominate. 


3. Name the countries and States in the same latitude as France. 
4. Name five capital cities of Europe in the.order of their size 


s Name the principal islands of the West Indies, and give the 
government to which each belongs - 


6. What and where are the following: Honolulu, Nicaragua, St 
Helena, Aetna, Baton Rouge, Lima, Geneva, Po, Biscay, Shasta 

7. Name all the countries that are washed by the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


8. Locate Austraha, and name its principal cities and most im- 
portant products. To what government does it belong? 


9 Locate the following : Providence, Bangor, Vicksburg, Puget 
Sound, Bay of Funday, Pueblo, Portland (2), Detroit, Atlanta. 


10. Write a topical outline for the study of the geography of Col- 
orado 


FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


There is a strong and growing sentiment in this State 
in favor of school districts purchasing and owning the text 
books. The frequent changes thaf our people make from 
one locality to another has caused the purchase of text 
books to become a burden This has led the people to 
inquire if there is not some way to secure relief. A gen- 
tleman said to me: “Is there no way to reduce the expense 
of purchasing text books?’ Said he: “I moved three 
times last year and was compelled to buy three sets of 
text books for my children.” 


It will require but little change in the law to bring this 
relief, and that 1s to provide for the school districts to 
purchase and own the books. This step should be taken, , 


eo 6 9 — 
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for it will greatly reduce the text book expense in the 
State. It can be shown that such a measure will save to 
the people of this State the sum of $100,000 annually, for 
school books. 
j 
While East, last spring, I took occasion to make inquiry 
in reference to the advantages of the Free Text Book sys- 
tem, I conversed with a number of educators from 
Massachusetts, and visited a number of schools in New 
York, for the purpose of ascertaining what there is in the 
Free Text Book system to commend it. 


The following are some of the facts noted: 


1. The annual expense is from 33%. to 50 per cent. 
less. 


2. The books are better preserved than when the 
children owned them. 


3. Increased enrollment in schools 


4. The children are all supplied with needed books at 
the opening of the school term, rich and poor alike. 


5. The work of the teacher is not materially increased. 


The following, from the last report of the State Board 
of Education of, Massachusetts, is worthy of considera- 
tion: 


“ The advantages of the free text book system, are: 


1. Economy in time and money. Under the present 
system schoels may be supplied on the first day of the 
term with all the necessary means of study. This prevents 
the long delays that were formerly experienced in organizing 
the classes, and enables the teacher to make a better 
classification of his school. Experience has proved that 
the expense of books and supplies, by the new method of 
purchase, is reduced nearly one-half 


2, The new system furnishes a good occasion for train- 
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H > 
ing the children to take good care of those things not their 
own, but which they are allowed to use. 


3. It has, without doubt, increased the attendance upon 
the schools more than ten per cent. 


4. The public schools of the State are now..literally 
free schools, offering to all on the same free terms, the 
advantages of a good education. 


Before the act of 1884 was passed, sixteen towns in the 
Commonwealth had voluntarily adopted the free text book 
system. In all cases of fair trial, the most satisfactory 
results have been produced.” 


TEMPERANOE INSTRUCTION. 


A. great deal of interest is shown by the people in 
different parts of the country in relation to temperance 
instruction in the publicschools Many States have already 
taken steps in this direction, and have provided for instruc- 
tion that shall show the injurious effects of alcoholic 
stimulants and narcotics, Congress has also provided that 
such instruction shall be given in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia and all the Territories of the United 
States. Should not Colorado take some steps in this 
direction? Many of the people of our State.are asking 
for some action in this matter, and the Legislature should 
give the subject serious consideration. - 


2 


COLORADO SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


The publication of a School Journal for Colorado was 
undertaken in the spring of 1885, by Superintendent Gove 
as editor and J. D. Dillenback as publisher. Although the 
effort has not been a remunerative one, it has met a necessity 
in the school work of the State that could not-well be pro- 
vided in any other way, It has furnished a means of com- 
munication for the school people of the State, and a medium 
through which the rulings of this office may reach those 
interested therein. It is worthy of a better patronage than 
it has received up to this time. 


4 
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SCHOOL AND COUNTY VISITATION, 


I have endeavored as much as possible to visit the 
various counties in the interest of the public schools. The 
county associations afford a favorable opportunity for meet- 
ing teachers and school officers, and I have. made an effort 
to attend these meetings. My work in this direction has 
been pleasant to me and, I trust, profitable to the school 
interests of the State The lectures given have been mostly 
confined to some feature of school work, with a view to 
awakening an increased interest in the work of education. 
I have visited a large number of schools in the State, and 
find them as a rule in excellent condition. Men and 
women of ability and experience are found in our schools 
in all parts of the State. 


STATE LIBRARY. 

Since removing to the present quarters, in May, 1885, 
the library has been classified and arranged as well as the 
limited room would permit Its more convenient location, 
and the fact that the doors have been open every day, 
excepting legal holidays, from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m , have caused 
a marked increase in the number of readers. 

t 


An attempt has been made to fill the gaps in a number 
of incomplete sets of publications, especially the official 
documents of Colorado, and some of the more important 
publications of the United States Government. The results 
have been higlily gratifying With the permission of the 
Secretary of State, the document room belonging to his 
office was searched, and about one hundred Colorado 
documents, consisting of session laws, journals and official 
reports were obtained. Even with this number added, the 
Colorado section of the library is by no means complete. 
Accepting the offer of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior, to receive duplicate documents in exchange for 
such numbers as could be furnished to fill out incomplete 

- sets, seventy-seven volumes of duplicates were sent to 
Washington, and the same number have been received in . 
return, with a promise of others. 
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A few volumes were also exchanged with Messrs. Pierce 
& Curtis of this city. With these additions, we now have 
a complete set of the Patent Office Records from 1847 to 
the present time, a complete set of the Congressional 
Globe, a set of the Congressional Record, with the excep- 
tion of volume 12, and almost a complete set of the ‘pub- 
lications of Hayden's Geological Survey. » 


A number of volumes have been added to other valuable 
sets. 

As we are receiving from many of the States and Terri- 
tories all of their publications, it would be simple justice to 
give them the journals and official reports of this State in 
return. Only the laws and Supreme Court reports are now 
exchanged. It would be well to provide that the Secretary 
of State furnish the State Library fifty copies of each public 
document for exchange with other libraries. This would 
insure us a complete series for our own library in the future. 


The library ought to have a small appropriation for the 
purchase of reference works and books pertaining to Colo- 
rado, and for binding some books in the library that sadly 
need it. A State Library should be a complete reference 
library and should contain every book pertaining to the 
State 


The following statement will show the growth and 
present condition of the library : 


Number of volumes catalogued November 30, 1884, 7,481. 

Number of volumes received from States and Territories. . . 350 
Number of volumes received from United States'(regular series) 340 
Number of volumes received from Umted States (in exchange) 77 
Number of volumes received from individuals and all other 


SOUTCES 4-9 2.4 9 ao de ux «o Ce. QE eat a 
Total receipts E A astro oS E 835 

Duplicates exchanged . . puien LEGS cetera 85 
Lost during removal. . . esa asa s> ee ee t Oe a 8 
In library November 30, 1886. . .. 6 4... 8,223 


One hundred and seventy-three volumes of judicial 
reports and laws have been received, and turned over to 
the Supreme Court Library. 


— 
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The following periodicals have been donated by the 
publishers, and kept on file: 


Aspen Daily Press, 

Atwood Advocate, 

Christian Register, 

Colorado Farmer. a : 
Colorado School Journal, 

Deaf Mute Hawkeye, H T Cs 
Denver Times, 

Denver Tribune-Republican, 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, 

Patent Office Gazette, 

Polyclinic, 

Rocky Mountain Herald, 

Rocky Mountain News, 

Saguache Chronicle, 

Saguache Democrat, 

Shaker Manifesto, 

Unitarian Review. 


Most of these have been received regularly—some only 
a part of the time. It is to be regretted that the list is so 
short. "A complete collection of the newspapers of. the 
State would be invaluable to future historical students, but 
at present we must depend on the generosity of the 
publishers to furnish them. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The condition of the schools is largely dependent upon 
the County Superintendents. This is especially true of 
the country schools, and in no department of the edu- 
cational work is there more need of able supervision than 
in these schools. A judicious, earnest and capable County ` 
Superintendent can do much toward improving the schools 
of his county, but it requires earnest effort It is some- 
times said that the office of the County Superintendent is 
not appreciated. Itis called an unimportant office. The 
importance of the office depends upon how itis filled. The 
County Superintendent has it in his power to render the 
office one of great value, and compel the people to acknowl- 
edge its importance. i 

8 
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Most of the present County Superintendents of the 
State are proving themselves well fitted for the office, but, 
unfortunately, changes in this office occur too frequently 
for the good of the schools. When a County Superintend- 
ent holds the office but two years he has little time to 


mature and carry out plans. 


It takes him one year at 


least to learn the wants and condition of the schools of his 
county ; then he has but little time left to carry out any 
methods for advancing the schools. 
County Superintendents who are doing good work should 


be retained as long as possible. 


For this reason, 


Unfortunately, in some 


counties the County Superintendents have been denied pay 
for valuable services rendered—items of work rejected be-- 
caue not specially mentioned in the law. It is to be hoped 
that where County Superintendents are doing efficient and 
earnest work, they will not have their efforts checked by 
the refusal to pay them for necessary services rendered. 


STATE OF COLORADO, COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
FROM JANUARY, 1886, TO JANUARY, 1888, 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS— Continued. 
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- REMARKS 


OF 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Statements by County Superintendents, here inserted, 
will give the reader an idea of the school work in the 
different counties : 


m ARCHULETA COUNTY. 
B. Price, Superintendent. - 


This county has been organized but little more than one 
year, and its school work has merely commenced. A year 
ago there was not a dictionary, globe, map, chart nor 
school seat in this county, and all educational work was 
very crude. To-day each district has good furniture and a 
well-selected variety of apparatus. Another new district 
has just been organized. One district will build a new 
school house next spring. The school census of one year 
ago was erroneous; the present one is, I believe, correct. 
Indifference to school matters is passing away, and a real 
healthy interest is taking 1ts place. 


BOULDER COUNTY. 
Amos Bixsy, Superintendent. 


Boulder county is divided into fifty school districts, and 
is taxéd about forty thousand dollars a year for public 


D^ 
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school purposes Including voluntary contributions for 
building school houses, for lengthening terms of school, 
and for the various forms of aid to the public schools, the 
whole sum annually expended will not vary much from 
fifty thousand dollars, and this for the education of about 
twenty-five hundred children. The total school population 
of the county is 3,302, and the assessed valuation nearly 
five million dollars Some districts tax themselves much 
higher than others, varying according to needs and the 
varying educational spirit of the people. The average by 
direct taxes is about 7% mills; including voluntary con- 
tributions, it is about ro mills on the property valuation. 


With few exceptions, the school houses of the county 
are substantial structures, creditable in appearance. If. 
built of wood, they are generally nicely painted; have’win- 
dow blinds, and are supplied with good seats, mostly single 
seats, of the most approved modern patterns The better 
class of country school houses are constructed with pro- 
visions for proper ventilation. There is growing up an 
enlightened attention to this matter of providing unpolluted 
air for pupils. The school ground in the country is usually 
one acre, in the towns much more. In both town and 
country, considerable attention is patd to the adornment of 
the ground with ornamental trees. One country district 
has voted a one-mill tax for this special purpose. Some 
are fencing and providing for irrigation, with the view of 
the future transplanting of trees on the school acre. 


The best thing that can be said of the public schools of 
the county, is that there is an increasing demand for the 
higher order of teachers—teachers whose armor is a 
natural aptitude for imparting instruction, a good educa- 
tion, and high character. Of this class, a larger proportion 
than ever before are employed. This is taken as proof, that 
on the part of school directors, and-of the people gener- 
ally, there is growing up a nicer discrimination between 
competent and incompetent teachers. 


The standard of teachers 1s raised by the presence of 
the higher educational institutions—the State University, 
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at Boulder, the Longmont College, the High School of the 
Longmont public schools, and the established_excellence of 
‘the city schools of Boulder. From these sources, teachers 
for the common schools are more and more derived. Public 
‘sentiment is in favor of giving the schools to the care of home 
educated teachers, as fast as they become really well quali- 
fied. To this end, a good normal-eourse is provided for 
in connection with the Longmont College. 


0 
By the heavy taxes they pay for the sake of good 
schools, by the liberal contributions they make for found- 
ing schools of the higher. order, by their appreciation of 
accomplished teachers, by their pride in fine school houses, 
and the arboreal decoration of school grounds, the people 
of this county evince an interest in education 1t is believed 
not excelled in any community of families. 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 
Henry BOWMAN, Superintendent. 


A marked improvement has followed the educational 
work in this county during the past two years, and in that 
time there has been quite an increase in the school population. 


District No 5, Idaho Springs, has completed a fine 
brick house this year, at a cost of $19,000.00 


The liberality displayed by our people in voting and 
paying taxes for building and enlarging houses, and main- 
taining schools, is an evidence of their deep interest in the 
school system of this county. 


As a class, our teachers are earnest and well up to 
their work. 


CONEJOS COUNTY. - 
R. K. Brown, Superintendent _ 


An increased interest in our public schools is manifest. 
Each portion of our county having the requisite number of 
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children has been organized into a school district. Our 
public schools are almost solely relied upon for the educa- 
tion of the children in this county. Teachers of advanced 
scholarship are sought after by districts that can afford to 
pay good salaries. I am proud to say that some of our 
schools are prepared to advance students until their schol- 
arship would entitle them to the degree of B. S. or A B. in 
many colleges. Several of our districts continue’ their 

hools from eight to ten months during the year. Some, 
however, have so far only from three to five months’ school. 
We labor under some disadvantage on account of the 
Spanish-speaking districts, though the rapidity at which 
the little fellows, under a successful teacher, learn to trans- 
late from the English into Spanish, and vice versa, is won- 
derful. Taking everything into consideration, 1 think our 
schools are at least making fair progress, 


COSTILLA COUNTY 
. FREDERICK ETTER, Superintendent. 


m 


This county has shown marked progress in educational 
atters within the past few years, although much yet re- 
mains to be done. The principal drawback is the lack of 
suitable school houses, which the people do not feel war- 
ranted in building, as the title to the land in the greater 
part of this county is in disputu. 7 
A compulsory education law is, in my estimation, a much 
needed measure in Colorado, or at least in this part of the 
State, owing to the indifference of some parents, who, hav- 
ing no education themselves, do not realize the importance 
of one. ^: 


I also hope to see a law enacted authorizing the State 
Board of Education to adopt a standard set of text books 
for use in the public schools, and furnish the same to the 
County Superintendents throughout the State, who in turn 
could furnish the same to the different districts as required. 


I would also suggest that the school law be so amended 
that the County Treasurer should not honor any check 
drawn by the district boards, unless countersigned by the 


a 
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County Superintendent. This will, to a great extent, pre- 
vent any illegal use of the district funds. 


1 


CUSTER COUNTY. 


ARTEMUS WALTERS, Superintendent. 


The educational work of this county has been steadily 
increasing the past year, and both patrons and teachers 
have manifested, by their works, a desire to improve upon 
the past. 


Every school district, except one, in the county has 
voted a special tax, which will enable many of the districts 
to maintain longer terms and pay better wages in the future, 
than ny. have paid heretofore. 


One new district was formed during the past year, viz.: 
Westcliffe, No. 24. 


Several of the districts have furnished their school 
houses with new patent furniture and the latest improved 
apparatus, thus making their teachers’ work more pleasant 
and interesting. 


The course of study recommended by the State Super- 
intendent has been very successfully pursued in the schools 
at Rosita, Silver Cliff and Blumanan, which were the first 
to use it in the county, while many other districts are. 
gradually working to it, and the teachers are using itas far 
as they can introduce the prescribed course. 


An institute of three days duration, was held last August, 
at which about twenty-five teachers and a number of school 
officers participated. The work done during the session 
was of an interesting character and productive of much 
good to the teachers. 


An educational column is edited by J. H. H. Low, 
ptincipal of the Rosita school, and published in one of our 
county papers. It isa medium by which the teachers of 
the county exchange ideas and publish their reports, 
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. While we have many inconveniences to work against, 
such as rude school houses and furniture in many districts, 
low finances and sparsely inhabited districts, where the 
attendance is small and irregular, the educational interests 
of the youth are not neglected, but are watched and guided 
by an able and industrious corps of teachers, whose highest 
aims are to inculcate in their pupils that desire for knowl- 
edge which elevates the intellect and enriches the mind for 
future usefulness in life. 


I have visited each district several times during the year, 
and urged the necessity of holding longer terms of schools, 
paying higher wages, thus securing the better class of 
teachers and working by some uniform course of study and, 
thus secure greater results in the school room. 


} 


DELTA COUNTY. 
J. B. McGinty, Superintendent. 


The school interest of this county was never so great as 
at the present time. We held the second annual Teachers’ 
Association at Delta the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth of 
October, and the earnestness manifested there in the teach- 
er’s work, shows ten-fold more zeal than was manifested 
one year ago. I have labored incessantly to awaken this 
interest in the patrons, as well as in the teachers, and when 
we cannot interest the latter, we push them out. 

I have also labored diligently to grade our country 
schools, and have by the hearty cooperation of our wide- 
awake and energetic school officers, succeeded in getting a 
uniform system of text books adopted throughout the 
county, and at the above mentioned institute, the teachers 
unanimously passed a resolution pledging themselves to 
aid me in this work. - 


Some of our school buildings are not as commodious as 
we would like, but better than we could expectin a country 
so lately abandoned by the Indians. We have one $7,000 
brick building, and another brick and two frame buildings 
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near completion that will aggregate $5,000. The number 
of school districts has increased from seven to twelve the 
past year, while the school population has only increased 


from 415 pupils to 499 pupils. 


DOUGLAS COUNTY 


Ropert N. Hancock, Superintendent. 


The school work in Douglas county never was in as 
good condition as now. The majority of the boards are 
disposed to hire only good teachers, and are willing to pay 
liberal salaries if they get good teachers. Four of our 
country districts are paying $60 a month this year. The 
Castle Rock board is paying J. H. Matthews $100 a month. 
Seven of our districts have formally adopted the course of 
study as. laid down in the Daily Register. None of them 
have been pursuing it long enough yet to pronounce it a 
success, except one that adopted 1t a year ago, and it has 
succeéded beyond our most sanguine expectation. The 
pupils.are taking a greater interest in their work, and are 
doing better work than they have ever done before. 


EAGLE COUNTY. 
L. S. Prerce, Superintendent 


I am pleased to report that during the past year there 
has been a greater interest taken in the educational work 
and the welfare of the children of our schools than here- 
tofore. There have been from three to seven months of 
school taught in each of the schools of our county during 
this period. Since my last report there have been two new 
school districts organized. One of these districts includes 
the new and thriving town of Clinton, on Battle Mountain, 
the inhabitants of which have built and furnished a good 
and substantial frame building, at a cost of about $1,000. 
They propose to give the use of this building to the school 
districts for school purposes, free of charge, and a school 
will be commenced there within a few days. In the other 
new district, and im districts Nos. 1 and 2, school has 
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already begun, with a good attendance. School districts 
Nos, 4 and 5 are expecting to build school buildings dur- 
ing the coming year. Since their organization they have 
used buildings donated or rented for school purposes. The 
school population has increased from 191 in 1885, to 278 
in 1886, making au addition of 87 children of school age. 


1 


ELBERT COUNTY. 
B C. Kiru, Superintendent. 


The school year just closed has been productive of very 
satisfactory results ın the school work of Elbert county. 
Notwithstanding the great extent of territory embraced in 
twelve school districts, we have enrolled in our schools 68 
per cent. of the entire school population of the county. 
Our teachers are faithful and earnest in the discharge of 
their duties, thereby winning the confidence and respect of 
both pupils and patrons Most of our teachers will con- 
tinue with us another year. - 


Building and improvements have been slow the past 
year, but there is a prospect of considerable being done in 
that line next summer. Many of the early-day school 
houses are being sold or torn down, and replaced by new 
comfortable buildings, in more conventent locations. 


It is interesting to observe the alacrity with which_the 
tax payers come forward to vote the funds necessary for 
building and furnishing school houses, 


At the town of Elbert is a handsome, substantial brick 
two-room school building. It has seating capacity for 150 
pupils, with three grades'in each room. This building 
was completed in September, 1884, at an expense of $3,000, 
bonded indebtedness, interest 8 per cent. per annum. An 
additional sum of $1,000 was raised by special taxation for 
the purpose of furnishing the building. - 


At Elizabeth is a very neat and substantial building, 
erected and furnished at a cost of $1,200, It is a credit to 
the thrift and enterprise of the citizens of that district. 
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In District No. 13 was erected, in 1884, one of the most 
tastefully furnished buildings in the county. It seems 
almost incredible that it could be built and furnished at the 
cost of only $600. The heavy work, hauling material, etc., 
was generously donated by the patrons of the school. 


At Hugo a new brick building is in contemplation, to 
replace the frame building now in“usé. 


At Kiowa the school building was completed last season, 
with an additional outlay of $450. It now ranks second 
in the county in size, cost, and also in daily attendance of 
pupils. 


_A three days session of the Elbert County Teachers In- 
stitute was held at Elbert, beginning June 23, 1886. Pro- 
fessor Cornell was in attendance during’ the day of the 
twenty-fifth and delivered a lecture in the evening. The 
teachers were deeply in earnest in the work, encouraged 
and supported by the friends of education throughout the 
county. Twenty-five new names were added to the list of 
membership. x 


The system of county institutes is of vast importance to 
our school interests, It is the teacher's need; the fountain- 
head for recuperation and progress, and more, his range 
extends beyond his narrow school room, béyond his fellow 
teachers; he speaks with the people, with friends of educa- 
tion all over the county, and they in turn become more 
deeply than ever interested in the teacher's work. 


I am quite interested in a new system of readers intro- 
duced in the Elbert school this term by Miss Woods of the 
primary department They are divided into small books or 
parts, each part containing 32 pages. The First Reader con- 
taining three parts, Second Reader six parts, etc. It is sur- 
prising how the pupils work to master one part in order to 
take up the next. There is always something new in store 
for them, and they know it is not very far off. The study 
never becomes stale or monotonous. 


Were 1 to suggest any change in the law governing 
text books, it would be that the directors shall purchase - 
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all books, paying for them from the district fund, and fur- 
nish them freg of cast, except in cases where books are 
wilfully or carelessly destroyed by the pupils 


Uniformity of text books in a county can only be 
brought about by the teachers and superintendents putting 
aside personal preferences, and settling upon a series of 
books to be adopted by the directors. E 

Our teachers follow as nearly as possible the course of 
study outlined in the Day Register. Even with consider- 
able modification, it is of invaluable aid to teachers. 


As to the thoroughness of our instruction, I will only 
say, several pupils from outlying districts are attending 
school in Denver at this time, at ages ranging from 13 to 
15 years, All passed examination to enter the Eighth 
grade in the city schools. 


er 


EL PASO COUNTY. 
Rev. B. A. P Eaton, Superintendent. 


In addition to the regular annual report, I wish to say 
that we have built four new school houses in the county 
this year. In Colorado Springs there are now being built 
two new brick buildings of four rooms each, with all 
modern improvements, and when completed, which will be 
about December 1, we shall have four school buildings 
that will compare favorably with any in the State. We 
have organized two new school districts this year. Our 
school population has increased nearly eight per cent. 
during the past year. We are trying to grade all our 
country schools, but it is rather an up-hill work. How- 
ever, we have succeeded in several of the country districts, 
and expect to succeed in all. 


We urge upon school boards the necessity and import- 
ance of maintaining school for at least- eight months in 
each year; also, the importance of furnishing their schools 
with the necessary helps for the teacher, by way of plenty 
of blackboard, wall maps, reading, arithmetical, and physio- 
logical ‘charts, globes, dictionaries, etc. And, we are glad 
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to say, we find a disposition in many districts to provide 
these helps. We urge upon teachers the necessity and 
importance of exercising great care in this work, so that 
what the pupil does learn, he will never have to relearn, or 
correct in the future. 


I am glad to be able to say that, as a rule we have an 
excellent class of teachers in the county. Pardon us when 
we say that we have some teachers in the county, with 
whose ability and proficiency, we are so well pleased, that- 
we believe there are none better in the State. 


School boards in El Paso county are fast learning that 
poor, cheap teachers are dear at any price, and, that a too 
frequent change of teachers 1s not best, so a number of our 
school districts retain their teachers from year to year. 


We hold a County Teachers’ Association once a year, 
which is of great practical benefit, especially is it beneficial 
to those of our teachers who need theory and practice of 
teaching. i 


El Paso county is proud of her schools. Our excellent 
High School department gives the finishing touches to 
those who complete the course, well-fitting them for the 
ordinary duties of life, and those who wish to go higher, 
have only to pass up to Colorado College, located in Colo- 
rado Springs, where they may take the regular college 
course, fitting them for the more important stations of life. 
Our motto is, “Upward and Onward,” believing there is 
plenty of room at the top. 


FREMONT COUNTY. 
JACOB H. Freeman, Superintendent. 


In this county, since its organization, twenty-four school 
districts have been formed. Four of these are now vacant. 
In the twenty remaining districts one thousand five hundred 
and fifty pupils were enrolled during the past year, with an 
average daily atrendance of nine hundred and forty-one. 
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But, large as these figures may appear, sixty-four per cent. 
of the school population of the county were absent from 
school every day, and forty per cent. of those enrolled were 
not present. 


That five hundred persons of school age in the county 
should not enter school, is explained by saying that many 
of them are heads of families, others have completed the 
work of the common schools; a very few are attending 
school elsewhere, and many are earning their daily bread. 
But that more than six hundred of those enrolled should be 
absent every day is not so satisfactorily explained. 


This irregular attendance is the greatest hindrance to 
thorough work in our schools. Indeed, this evil is so 
great in some districts, that teachers tell me classes must 
be formed every few days, and the instruction must suit the 
needs of those who chance to be present. 


I believe that the cause of this evil lies deeper than mere 
carelesness on the part of pupils and patrons. It is due to 
a misconception of what the district school really is. It is 
looked upon as an institution of the people and for the 
people, to the extent that is, in a great measure, a private 
institution, to be used, abused or neglected, as may suit 
each individual’s fancy or convenience. Is it not rather 
true that the State—the whole people—demands the educa- 
tion of every individual within its borders, and that the pub- 
lic school is the creature of the State, an institution whose 
advantages every parent is not only privileged but in duty 
bound to secure to his children? That this is the correct 
view of the matter is substantiated by the fact that the 
framers of our State Constitution inserted a clause in Article 
IX., affirming the right of the Legislature to pass laws 
compelling the attendance of pupils at schools, whenever 
such a law may be deemed necessary. Is it not about time 
something be done to correct this evil? Sickness is the 
only sufficient excuse for a child’s absence from school 
during the period of his connection therewith. 


The reports of district secretaries upon the ages of 
pupils is incomplete, but enough is given to show that we 
lose from our school the boys and girls at the very ages 
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when they most need the instruction. In District 24, 
where nearly 200 pupils attended school, but two were over 
sixteen years of age. Asa partial remedy for this falling 
off, I urge the establishment of district schools of higher 
grade, in various parts of the county. Let houses and 
accommodations be prepared especially for large pupils, 
Put teachers there who know how tö feach and stimulate 
the pride and enthusiasm of such, and we shall not fail to 
accomplish an important step in popular education. 


Until the present year nothing had been done toward 
grading our village and country schools. Teachers had 
come and gone, and plans of school work had passed away 
with them. Others had worked on, year by year, ever at 
the mercy of capricious parents and pupils, utterly unable 
to carry out any systematic work. After repeated confer- 
ences with teachers and school officers upon this subject, I 
prepared 'a'manual for Fremont county schools, a copy of 
which I transmit herewith. This pamphlet is designed to 
be a guide that shall lead all toward a uniform system of 
school work. This step has met a very cordial second 
from teachers and schoo! boards, and there is every reason 
to believe that in a few years our country and village 
schools will be as well graded as are those of any other 
State, The schools in Cafion City are already thoroughly 
graded, and are doing good work. 


For promoting the cause of education in a general way, 
and acquainting teachers, especially, with each other, an 
institute was held in Cañon City, August 23, 24, 25 and 
26, attended by some thirty teachers and many visitors. 
The greater part of the expense was paid by contributions 
from the business men of the town. The meeting was 
unanimously voted a complete success. It was but the be- 
ginning of what will hereafter be an annual gathering, 


Three new houses are building, many are newly 
furnished and supplied, two abandoned districts have been 
reformed, every district in the county has voted special tax 
of 2 to 15 mills, at least eight more teachers are employed 
than last year, and in every respect the work appears to 
take on new life. 
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District secretaries give no report on private schools. 
Very little was done in that direction. In Coal Creek two 
teachers had private schools during the summer, and in 
Cafion City and at Hillside one each was maintained. 


At the State Penitentiary a night school was held dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. At the request of. Warden 
Cameron I visited this school and found some forty con- 
victs reciting reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar and 
Spanish. They were taught by convicts, and all seemed 
much in earnest and were making splendid progress. This 
work is superintended by Elwood Dudley, who is also 
superintendent of the prison library and laboratory. If we 
can make our prisons places of reform as well as of punish- 
ment, we have accomplished a double purpose; and such 
is certainly the tendency of the prison school. 


I find that the month of September, which should be 
spent by every Superintendent among his schools, is largely 
taken up with receiving and making reports, I trust our 
next Legislature will not fail to change the school year to 
agree with the year of the business world, and also that 
they will make a few other very necessary changes. 


GUNNISON COUNTY. 
S. D. CARROLL, Superintendent. 


You will see from my report sent you this day that there 
has been a decrease of about twelve and one-half per cent. 
in the school population of Gunnison county for this year, 
as compared with the previous year. This, however, does 
not indicate that there has been, during the past school 
year, or that there is at present, so great a falling off of the 
actual number of pupils attending the public schools. 


Here, as in all new counties, as the population becomes 
more settled and the industries of the-people more staple, 
the number of pupils attending school, in proportion to 
school population, becomes greater. 


Another fact which shows an advancement in our school 
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interests is found in the fact that there are now fewer 
changes of teachers than-in previous years. The better 
teachers always come to the top in time, and the patrons 
of the school soon learn that it is for their interest to re- 
tain such teachers. In the early days of this county many 
persons were teaching as a make-shift, while to-day our 
teachers are those to whom the work js a profession. 


In regard to an uniform course of study, only a begin- 
ning has been made. . 


In many of the schools the teachers were handicapped, 
owing to the mixed condition of the text books, thus mak- 
ing it very difficult for the teacher to properly classify their 
pupils. This difficulty has in a great measure been removed, 
and a number of our schools are now following the course 
of study given in the Dazly Register, and so general is the 
feeling among teachers and school officers, that this is a 
move in the right direction, that it will be only a short time 
before all the schools of the county will have an uniform 
course of study. 7 

Another matter which deserves comment, and a matter 
of great importance, is the interest which is being taken in 
the study of Physiology. Two or three years ago, there 
was but one school in the county where this branch was 
taught, now a majority of the schools have taken up the 
study; in some cases, however, the pupils have no text 
books, oral instructions being given by de teachers, but in 
all cases the results are the same, viz.: good. Andin con- 
nection with this subject, I will say that I have been. sur- 
prised at the willingness ‘with which school boards have 
purchased anatomical charts, in some cases very high 
priced charts; and the oné reason, which more than another 
has prompted them to buy, is owing to the great assistance 
which most-of these charts give to the teacher in giving in- 

instructions on the effect of stimulants and narcotics. 


All in all, the schools of Gunnison county are far from 
being perfect. There are great opportunities for improve- 
ment. But the people of this county can congratulate 
themselves, I think, on the fact that there is progress being 
made in the right direction. 
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HINSDALE COUNTY. : 


The principal part of our school work is in the town of 
Lake City. Here we can show a visitor a fine school 
building, provided he does not wish to look at the rooms. 
It is a large two-story brick building, but the upper rooms 
have never been finished. Two rooms have beer finished, 
and are used, on the first floor. The Primary department 
is furnished with a few charts that call forth respect on 
account of age. There has been no money with which to 
purchase proper supplies for that department. The teachers 
could utilize the building as an object lesson in architecture 
and expenditure. In the Grammar department, the room 
gives a visitor an impression of vastness and barrenness. 


So much for criticism. A high order of work has been 
accomplished in the Lake City schools. This is true, 
when the many inconveniences and disadvantages are taken 
into consideration. Five or six years ago more attention 
was given by the people to the appearance of the building 
to the passer-by than to the advancement of educational 
interests. At present the people are deeply interested in 
the advancement of learning. The mining fever having 
passed, the people are determined to make their position in 
school advantages as high as the means at command will 
allow. 


Last year schools were maintained for six months; the 
year before that for eight months. The school board will 
endeavor to maintain schools in ‘this district'for eight 
months of the school year. ` 


There are two other school districts in this county. At 
Capitol City, in District No. 2, there is a good frame 
school building. It has one room. Last year no school — 
was taught in that district. That was owing to the gen-. 
eral despondency of the people. Many who had formerly 
attended in that district have, by the removal’ of families, 
become pupils in the Lake City schools. 


In District No. 3 the school is taught in a rented room 
at Antelope Springs. There were only two pupils in 
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attendance during the school taught there for sixty days 
during the past year. The settlement at Antelope Springs 
is far from any other place in which schools could be had. 
The hope of the people, which hope causes them to main- 
tain their district organization, is that there will be an immi- 
gration of school population, or an increase in the number 
of the rising generation. oe 


* LI i * * a 
No institutes have been held. - If the mining industry 
be prosperous during the present year, the next school year 
will witness much advancement ın educational work in 


Hinsdale county. 


— 


HUERFANO COUNTY. 
FRED PiscHeL, Superintendent 


There 1s certainly a constant growth of educational 
interest here, which manifests itself in different forms. 
Three new schools have been or are being built; three 
more will go up in the spring, of which one at least prom- 
ises to be of some merit for a country district. A compar- 
ison of these new buildings with the old log or adobe 
cabins, roughly and crudely put up, with no regard to. 
light, comfort or convenience, is evidence of progress. 
Here the old rough tables and benches are replaced with 
the modern school desk, there a globe, a set of wall maps 
or charts are purchased. Special taxes are voted freely and 
liberally. Many inquiries are made regarding the best 
schools in the county, with a view to sending; the childien 
there. While this may be cause of rejoicing, much can 
and should be done, and especially in the selection of 
teachers are many mistakes made, proving a hindrance to 
the best success of the school. Engagements are often 
made to accommodate the wishes of Neighbor John’s boy, 
who, it is true, never went to college or normal school, but 
can read or-write pretty well, and everybody likes him. 
Besides, he has not much to do during the winter and 
would like to teach the school. A temporary certificate 
can be secured for him from the Superintendent by a 
petition. 
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Often school boards make no provision for a teacher 
until school is to begin. Hasty engagements are the con- 
sequences. Not difference enough, if any, is made ın the 
real teacher of long and successful experience, and Neigh- 
bor John's boy. Many school boards never visit their 
schools, and have no personal knowledge of the teacher's 
work, but form their opinion solely according to the 
praises or complaints of the little ones. How many noble 
teachers are hampered in them great aims by such a course, 
until they become disgusted and shake the dust from their 
shoes. 


A majority of the population of the county consists of 
Mexicans, and almost one-half of the schools are exclu- 
sively attended by them. The great bulk of these people 
do not understand English. Their teachers ought to be 
familiar with the Spanish language to meet with any success. 
It 1s a matter of great difficulty to secure capable men, who 
can talk Spanish. I must confess that, so far, my experi-- 
ence has not sufficiently pointed out the best course to be 
pursued. But, to the credit of these people be it said, that 
many of them begin to appreciate the advantages of educa- 
tion, the necessity to put their children on an equal footing 
with the children of others for the race of life, and the con- 
sequent necessity of learning the English language. To 
«encourage such feeling, and make plain the value of school- 

ing, is one of the Superintendent's great duties. 


» * 


I have as yet had no teachers' association in the county, 
simply because we have never had but a few teachers in the 
county at the same time; but] see the proper time near at 
hand when I will réquest the aid of the State Superintend- 
ent and some of the other educators in the State, to assist 
in bringing about a universal appreciation of good public 
schools and the necessity of raising the standard of our 
teachers. 
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_ JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


Ws. G. SMITH, Superintendent. y 


In addition to the statistics contained in the annual 
report forwarded, there are several matters of interest relat- 
ing to our schools and their progress, which are worthy of 
note. One new school district has been oganized during 
the school year, and all the old organizations have been 
prosperously maintained, 


The loss to the county, through the State apportion- 
ment, has been nearly one thousand dollars this year over 
the former school year. Of course it is understood that 
this loss is occasioned by the passage of a law by the 
Legslature, withdrawing from the apportionment fund the 
rentals of school lands, and placing that in the permanent 
school fúnd. That loss has been seriously felt in some of 
the weaker districts, where patrons are struggling to main- 
tain a, public school in sparsely settled localities. 


It would seem to be a proper step to ask the next Leg- 
islature to correct the mistake, for it is very evident that 
while our State is young, and the several school districts 
are struggling to build school houses and to place their 
school interests on solid footing in all sections, then is the 
time all the help is needed that can be legitimately obtained. 
There has heen one other drawback to perfect progress in 
the schools of this county. In some instances teachers 
have been employed who hail from the East, or some other 
distant clime, and of whose ability the school boards or 
Superintendents know nothing. In a few instances, in 
country districts, this has proved of great- detriment, “the 
teacher not only failing to do good work, but in some 
instances they have been the means of working into the 
school certain odd text books, belonging to series in use 
forty years ago, and ill adapted to the progressive school 
system of to-day. This has, in some measure, tended 
toward confusion in any effort which might be put forth 
looking toward the establishment, so far as possible, of any 
uniformity in text books throughout the county. How- 
ever, it is only necessary to state that the liberality of our 
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people in paying school tax, in some cases as high as fifteen 
mills, shows that the school interests of Jefferson county 
are dear to their hearts, and they are determined to main- 
tainnthem We are encouraged by the fact that seventeen 
thousand dollars more tax, for special school purposes, has 
been collected the past year than the previous one. 
Twenty-seven, out of the fifty-one teachers employed in 
the county, held first grade certificates, which is an excel- 
lent sign of progress. It is also gratifying to notice that 
the average school term .during the year in each district 
has been increased about ten per cent., while three of the 
county districts have built commodious new school houses, 
and several others have branched out with a commendable 
freak of enterprise, and improved their school buildings and 
grounds, rendering them attractive and beautiful. 


LAKE COUNTY. 


D. J. Saver, Superintendent. 


- Our schools are in a better condition than they have 
been for some years. Owing to their financial condition, we 
will be enabled to have school for the whole year. 


In regard to renewing certificates of the first grade an 
indefiníte number of times, 1 must record myself as opposed 
to it, for the reason that I think teachers get careless, and 
do not keep themselves posted when they think they can 
get their certificates renewed without taking the examina- 
tion, and I would recommend that after a certificate is once 
renewed, the holder of the certificate should be required to 
take an examination. 


Notre—The renewal of certificates 18 wholly in the hands of the County Superintend- 
ents, and may be renewed or not, at their discretion.—SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION. ` 
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LARIMER COUNTY. 
Rev. W. H McCnzzRY, Superintendent. 


The growth of the school interests of Larimer county 
is quite marked. Comparing with five years ago, I find 
that the school population has increased nearly sixty per 
cent. In the same time, the number of school districts has 
more than doubled, while the amount of school in the 
aggregate has nearly trebled, and amount paid for teachers’ 
wages has more than trebled In some parts of the county 
the population is much scattered A number of the dis- 
tricts are weak, with a small school population, yet the 
average amount of school in country districts is six months- 


The Larimer County Normal Institute held its fourth 
annual session last July, in Estes Park, with instructors of 
national reputation, and an attendance from several counties 
At that meeting a project was set on foot to establish a per- 
manent summer institute at that place, embracing Arapahoe, 
Boulder, Jefferson, Larimer and Weld counties in the 
organization. To make this district institute completely 
successful, State aid should be given. These institutes have 
been greatly useful to the teachers and through them, to the 
schools, 


We are now organizing local teachers’ associations in at 
least ‘two parts of the county. There is noticeable, also, 
quite an improvement in the matter of school appliances 
and furniture. Schools are pretty generally supplied with 
maps, charts and dictionaries. A few have obtained cyclo- 
pedias. A few districts have voted a library tax this year. 
One district gives the teacher five dollars each month to 
expend for the school at her own discretion. This example 
might be followed with good results by many other districts. 


There are many reasons why the time for ending the 
school year should be changed to June 30. One is, it. will 
leave the County Superintendent free to visit schools in the 
month of September, instead of keeping him at office work 
during the time when his visits would count for most. It 
1s absolutely necessary, too, that the district secretaries 
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have longer time than five days to make annual report after 
time fixed for county treasurer’s financial statement to 
secretary. Owing to long distances and infrequent ‘mails, 
at least fifteen days would be required for some secretaries 
in this county. If a few plans, suitable for country school 
houses of moderate expense, could be published in your 
bienntal report, I think it would greatly add to its value. 
Thevalue of school property inthe county will be augmented 
this coming year by the building of a number of school 
houses in the country, and a $20,000 building in Fort 
Collins, consisting of eight rooms, heated by furnace, with 
improved Rattan system of ventilation. Quite a number 
of our districts are taking another step to the front, in the 
adoption of single, instead of double desks. 


Iam thankful for the privilege of working with the people 
on one hand, and yourself on the other, under God, in 
building up our noble educational system. 


LAS ANIMAS COUNTY. 
FRED Dick, Superintendent 


The educational interests of this connty are gradually 
approaching a much higher standard than heretofore, which 
is largely due to an increased activity in school work on 
the part of the people, and to the employment of more 
competent teachers. A committee, appointed at a conven- 
tion of school directors of the county, has examined and 
recommended for adoption in all the schools of the county 
a uniform system of text books. Three new school houses 
have been erected during the past year. Three new dis- 
tricts are now in process of organization. A Teachers’ 
Association, the first in the county, was held in August 
last, continuing two weeks. Our population in the rural 
districts is largely Mexican, and it is with great pleasure 
that I refer to the progress made and the. interest mani- 
- fested by them in education. 
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MESA COUNTY. 
M. O. WHITEHEAD, Superintendent. 


During the past year two new districts have been 
formed, which have had a summer term of three months 
each, and will soon begin their winter schools. 


Districts No. 2 and No. 8 have been using rented build- 
ings, but in the near future they will possess buildings of 
their own. No; 8 will build a frame, while No 2 will put 
up a substantial brick, to cost about $5,000. 


There is a growing demand for first class teachers. The 
best are none too good, and wages also are advancing The 
simple fact that patrons want longer terms, or more 
school, and the best teachers procurable, is a sign of ad- 
vancement in school interests. 


The graded school at Grand Junction, under Professor 
Stone, 1s doing good work, and he is making many friends, 
who are pleased with his efforts and will do all they can to 
aid and encourage him. 


à 


It is to be hoped that in the near future a high school 
will be established. 


OURAY COUNTY. 
Dr. W. W. Rowan, Superintendent. 


Our schools were never in a better condition. Excellent 
corps of teachers, good school houses and children learn- 
ing rapidly. 


PARK COUNTY. 


I. S. SMITH, Superintendent. 


The interest in good schools is increasing throughout 
the county. School boards are more anxious to secure 
first class teachers than to employ cheap ones. 
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There is a growing demand for more and better school 
room appliances, 


District and county educational meetings have been 
held within the last year. The result has been a mutual 
benefit to parents, officers and teachers. More co-operation 
of these three forces will insure greater progress in the 
schools, d 


During the year the county has been organized into 
districts, to which definite boundaries have been given. 


Short terms and too frequent changes of good teachers 
are a hindrance to the best results. The average number 
of months of school is gradually increasing. - Some rural 
districts have eight months a year. 


Indications of progress are noticeable, in the prompt- 
ness with which secretaries make their annual reports. 
Punctuality and accuracy in district reports are necessary. 


The attendance for the last year has been better than in 
any year previous. Yet, a large per cent. of the pupils of 
the county are not enrolled in the schools. Teachers are 
prompt in sending their monthly reports to the County 
Superintendent. "These reports show an increased attend- 
ance. Parents are too apt to be indifferent to the benefits 
that are offered them. It is a deplorable state of affairs 
when one-third of the children of school age fail to attend 
regularly. We have earnest and enthusiastic teachers, 
who are striving to make this coming year show better 
results. 


Another difficulty that confronts us, is the variety of 
text books in use. We are striving to weed out the “stale 
and unprofitable,” and introduce the best. 


The subject of grading the country schools is receiving 
the attention of school boards and teachers. Systematic 
classification throughout the county, is the ultimate object. 


Three new school houses have been erected during the 
year. Alma constructed a two-story frame building ata 
cost of $3,600. : I 
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On the whole, the educational outlook in this county is 
encouraging. What we want is the aid and influence of 
every citizen in support of our system. The people are 
willing to tax themselves to Wie extent of the law, and 
cheerfully pay those taxes in support of the schools. What 


“we want, is the best educational goods for the money. We 


are laboring to make the home and the school "one and 
inseparable." 


=< 


PITKIN COUNTY. 
W. R. CALLICOTTE, Superintendent. 


The organization of public schools in this county dates 
from August 1, 1881, at which time Judge D. H. Waite 
assumed the duties of Superintendenť of Schools, having 
been appointed to that position. 


The first school district, Aspen, No. 1, was organized 
August 6, 1881. Soon after the organization, a school was 
opened, a building being rented for the purpose, and main- 
tained for six months of that year. Districts Nos. 2 and 3 
were organized during the same year, and each held short 
terms of school. The total enrollment during the first year 
was fifty-eight. 


Fortunately for our county, it has been peopled by those 
who are earnestly in favor of a good system of public 
instruction. i 


In 1882, District No. 1 voted bonds for building pur- 
poses, to the amount of £5,400. These were cashed at 95 
per cent., and a very respectable house was built, contain- 
ing three rooms. The district maintained an eight months’ 
school, This year, 1882, the enrollment amounted to 
sixty-nine. 


In 1883, the school population had increased sufficiently 
to require the services of two teachers. Mrs. I. E. Grubb, 
having been elected Superintendent of Schools, was also 
employed as Principal of Schools. During the year, eighty 
pupils were enrolled, and eight months’ school maintained. 
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The other two districts failed to maintain their organiza- 
tion, 


The rapid increase in mibulation during the latter part 
of 1884, induced the board to employ three teachers. 
Professor H. C: Rogers taking the position of principal. It 
became necessary, ere the year closed, to employ four 


f 


teachers. The total enrollment reached 273. i 


Mr. H. L. Harding was elected County Superintendent 
of Schools in 1884. 2 


In 1885, additional school facilities became necessary, 
and a bonded debt of $10,000 was contracted; from the 
proceeds of this debt a commodious addition to the old 
building was made, and a two-roomed building built in 
East Aspen. These buildings were completed in October, 
1885. Seating and ventilation have been properly arranged 
according to the most modern plans. The seating capacity 
is now about 400. 


Mr. W. R. Callicotte was employed as principal of 
schools, with seven assistants A course of study and 
regulations were published; the schools were graded, and a 
general interest aroused. Schools were open for nine 
months, with an enrollment of 462 ` 


Numerous ranches having been opened up along the 
Roaring Fork Valley, it became necessary td organize for 
school purposes. Three additional districts were organized 
in 1886, in two of which, schools have been maintained. 
The retirement of the State School Fund has been a 
serious drawback to these new districts. There is but 
little property yet taxable in these" districts, The result 
is, that those with large families must bear a very heavy 
burden for some time, supporting their schools by private 
contributions. It is to be hoped that the next Legisla- 
ture will see to it that we again have the funds appro- 
priated as formerly. - 


e 


Our schools are prosperous, and teachers well paid. All 
assistants receive, in Aspen, $100 per month. 
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Aspen schools have re-opened for a nine months' term, 
September 6, 1886. All rooms are filled, with a probability 
that more seating will be necessary ere the year closes. 


The school population of the county is 572. W. R. 
Callicotte is Superintendent of the county, and Principal of 
the Aspen schools. : 


m ARA 


PUEBLO COUNTY. 


DR C. F. TAYLOR, Superintendent. 


I have reason to believe that the cause of education has 
advanced, in Pueblo county, within the year past, although 
there are many things that may well be deplored; but on 
the whole, the school work done for the year just past has 
been excellent, Our city schools have prospered as never 
before, under the superintendency of J. S. McClung, in 
District No. 1, with an able corps of teachers, most of 
whom are adepts, while Prof. F. B. Gault still holds the 
superintendency of the schools in District No, 20, with a 
corps of teachers who have been thoroughly tested and 
endorsed by the people. 


Our high schools in connection with the two above 
named districts, have each an excellent course of study, 
fitting pupils for the scientific course in most of our Amer- 
ican colleges, and, more especially, for the higher educa- 
tional institutions of our own State. 


Owing to the rapid growth and settlement of the rural 
districts of the county, three new districts have been 
formed, and are now in a good, prosperous condition, 
while several have been redistricted, until now we have 
thirty-six fully organized and wideawake school districts in 
the county. What we have said of the city schools, can 
be equally well applied to the country schools, owing to the 
better class of teachers now employed by the directors, 
and also to the greater interest manifested by parents, and 
especially school officers, as they seem fully aroused to the 
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needs of their respective schools, and are not satisfied with 
simply a "school mistress," but demand a teacher—one 
who is thoroughly educated in her work, believing that 
three months of good school is worth more than six months 
of poor school, even if the cost is the same. 


Most of the directors have reported promptly, with, of 
course, a little assistance from the County Superintendent. 


Our school houses throughout the county, with few 
exceptions, have all modern improvements (either in the 
rooms, or have ordered and are now awaiting the arrival of 
the same, but of course, in several instances, the purchase 
of such was too late for report this year, although several 
have so reported), such as wall maps, globes, charts and 
improved furniture. Several new school houses have been 
built and the old ones repaired this season, so that, with a 
few exceptions, our school rooms are pleasant and agree- 
able. 


We need badly a uniformity of text books, not worse 
here, probably, than in other counties; but we need thé 
change, it appears to me, all over the State. We have in 
operation sixty-eight schools in this county, so you can 
imagine how much time the County Superintendent can 
waste on the street corners. In fact, one cannot make the 
visits, as required by law, and do justice to the schools 
and consult with the district officers, as he should; but, 
however, we are doing the best for the interest of the 
schools that our ability admits of. We have not been able 
as yet to hold a county teachers' institute, as most of our 
teachers were away during July and August, therefore 
making it impossible to hold it during our summer vacation, 
but anticipate that, in the near future, we may be able to 
follow in the wake of our sister counties. 


RIO GRANDE COUNTY. 
SicEL HEILMAN, Superintendent. 


In 1874, the first school district was organized in Rio 
Grande county ; since that time others have been formed, 


1 + 
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so that there are now seventeen public-schools under my 
supervision. Of these, only one is a graded school, and 
this is the one at Del Norte. Next year the school at 
Monte Vista will be graded. The Del Norte district, in 
1876, voted bonds to the amount of $10,000, to be applied 
in building and furnishing a two-story brick building of 
four rooms. Though a district of the third class, I believe 
it to be as well provided with schoo! apparatus, and man- 
aged as successfully as any other of this class in the State, 


This year the Monte Vista district issued bonds to the 
amount of $4,000, and the proceeds have been used in 
erecting a brick building of equal capacity and complete- 
ness to the one at Del Norte. Five other districts each 
have an adobe school house; in four others, are as many 
log and one frame. Excepting School District No. 1, and 
those named above, the buildings in all other districts are 
insufficiently supplied with blackboards, maps, dictionaries 
and other necessary apparatus. 


The boards of directors, in even wealthy districts, have 
failed to provide even fair buildings, and all have neglected 
to establish any fixed course of study or uniformity of text 
books, notwithstanding my urgent request for them to do 
so. This is the state of facts, outside of Del Norte. In 
some districts outrageous prices have been paid for poor 
buildings. ^ - E 


It seems to me that the power of establishing a course 


of study, of determining the capacity and necessary appa- | 


ratus of a school building, in districts of the third and sec- 
ond classes, ought to be vested in a more intelligent source 
than where that power now is. 1 believe it will prove bet- 
ter for our schoolsif every County Superintendent had this 
power, providing no better source can be found. Until 
something of this kind is done, the plan of grading which 
you so much desire can never be made a success. 


It is apparent to any one of experience that several 
changes ought to be made to our existing school law. I 
recommend that the first provision of 3023, section 28, 
General Statutes of 1883, be so amended that the applica- 
tion for transfer, therein referred to, be made within ninety 
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: days after the formation of the new district, and thata 
i higher levy of tax shall not be considered a hardship; that 

the salary of boards of directors shall be limited by law, 
; in districts of the third and second classes; that the inter- 
est collected on delinquent school tax shall be 'credited to 
the respective school funds, instead of going into the 


: à county contingent, as now. 
f g a 
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C a ; ROUTT COUNTY. 
| Joun T. WHYTE, Superintendent. 


“Progress all along the line” are the words well-fitted 
to characterize the school work of this county. New dis- 
tricts are being organized—the old ones are holding longer 

f terms and providing better building accommodations. A 
| hearty interest in educational matters is shown not only by 
parents, but by the’ public in general. Unmarried men, 
realizing how essential good schools are to the building up 
of a new country, are frequently foreinost in the work of 
Ü organization, and the erection of suitable buildings. 


All the schools of the county, with one exception, were 
taught the past year by persons holding either first or 
: second grade certificates. The approval of the work of 
; three of these teachers is shown by their reéngagement in 
the county, with monthly salaries increased $10, $15 and 
$20, respectively, AS 


Of course, there are many, difficulties in the way, and 
progress is sometimes not as rapid as we wish. The work 
of bringing order out of chaos is necessarily slow. But 
beginning at bed rock, we are trying to lay the-foundation 
strong and sure. Despite the obstacles, our pioneers in 
school work persevere, and when asked for a message to 
send to thé State Superintendent, say "Tell him we're 
rising." 
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SAGUACHE COUNTY. 


W. H. Netson, Superintendent. 

Saguache county is earnest in its desire to have good 
schools, and mostly consistent in its efforts to secure them. 
Amongst our teachers are some-who have few superiors 
anywhere . 


We have held two brief Institute sessions during the 
year just closed, and they were very well attended and 
profitable to those who were there. The citizens, too, man- 
ifested as much interest in the teachers' meetings as the 
teachers themselves. Day and evening sessions were filled. 


One of the unfortunate conditions which affect the . 


schools in our county, however, 1s the practice of changing 
teachers frequently. This prostitutes the real character of 
a school, for a school can no more be established in all 
virtue by giving itself over to every suitor, than can a lover 
by fréquent changes 


Another fault is in the habit of employing teachers by 
favoritism, and thus obliging the examiner, either to grant 
a temporary certificate to one who should have been examined, 
or to keep the schools idle until next regular examination. 
The former course is disastrous often to the real interests 
of the school, the latter may be equally so, and is sure to 
involve ill-feelings. It would be wise, I think, to do away 
with the temporary certificate entirely. Í 


One district in our county (No. 3,) has held a ten months 
school during the year just closed, and is now building a 
new and substantial house, which will be ready for occu- 
pation by November. 

f 

The people wan: good schools, and are mostly willing 
to do all in their power to procure them. A good’ many, 
however, do not appreciate the importance of regularity of 
attendance, and hence, send very irregularly. Some com- 
pulsion in the matter would be good for the schools. 
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A legislative enactment, too, enforcing something like 
a uniform course of study is, in my judgment, very much 
needed. The course presented in the School Registers is 
good, and something of the sort for the ungraded country 
schools should be made obligatory. There should be no 
such thing as an ungraded school. = 


p | jT 2 
SAN JUAN COUNTY. 
Dr. J. N. PASCOE, Superintendent. 


Our county has only one school district organized at * 


present, but it has a good substantial school building, cost- 
ing $10,000, which speaks well for the enterprise of its cit- 
izens. Our school has been conducted principally on the 
jf. *go-as-you-please" plan, but this year it has been thor- 
2 oughly reorganized and graded. : 


` SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 


H. C. Lay, Superintendent. 


: The first school within the limits of the present San 
2 Miguel county was a private one taught in Telluride during 
LN the summer of 1881, by Miss Lily Blair. .On November 

15, 1881, a private school was opened at San Miguel City 
| by Mr. Charles Jeffs, continuing during the winter months. 


bo July 10, 1882, a public school was opened in Telluride, 
and in the summer of 1883 the. present school house, 
25x80, divided into two rooms and a lobby, was built, 
School has been held regularly each year. Until this sea- 
son, however, the vacations have been thrown in the spring 
and fall, on account of climatic considerations. 


- 
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A school organization has been twice arranged, at 

Ames; bnt dissensions among the citizens there prevented 

the engagement of a teacher, and now the smelter, which 
supported and caused the town, is indefinitely closed.  : 
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At San Miguel City there are a number of children who 
will ere long be of school age, when a school will probably 
be started there. The other towns in the county, Pandora, 
Ophir and Placerville, have few children. 


AN of the county, except the eastern end, is dependent 
upon its cattle interests, and it is not probable that there 
will be any aggregation of people therein for years to come. 


No other private schools have been held, beyond those 
mentioned, except one taught by a Mrs, Folsom at Ames, 
some time previous to 1885, and a night school taught 1n 
Telluride by myself during-the winter of 1883—4. 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 
' Dr. B. A. ARBOGAST, Superintendent. 


The work in our county is more satisfactory than it has 
ever been. We have had more teachers that make Summit 
county their home, hence an interest in the work beyond 
the pay they get, and a "pleasant summer vacation," with 
their thought, their energy, their ambition somewhere else. 
I repeat, the public school should not be an asylum for the 
physical wrecks that Colorado's pure air and beautiful” 
climate bring to us. Come to Colorado, but don't afflict 
our schools. 


WELD COUNTY. 


Joun B. Cooke, Superintendent. 


We are glad to report rapid progress dle the past 


year. When the last report was made we had fifty-five 


school districts in the county; we now have sixty-seven, 
and several more organizing. In 1885 we had 2,951 per- 
sons of school age; we now have 3,439 


A special effort has been made during the past year to 
have our schools adopt the excellent course of study 
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printed in the Daly Register, and 1 am glad to report en- 
couraging success. Wherever this course has been 
adopted, and carefully carried out, thorough work has 
been the result. I shall continue urging its importance till 
every school in the county has adopted it. The work of 
grading in our county schools 1s slow, but encouraging. 1 
have introduced teachers' contracts among thé schools of 
this county, and find them an excellent reinedy for the 
numerous misunderstandings so common between teachers 
and school boards. 


I would suggest that there be more time between the 
County Treasurer’s statement to the district secretaries 
and the Superintendent's annual report, It is impossible, 
in a large county like that of Weld, under the present 
arrangement, for the Superintendent to receive the secre- 
taries’ reports in time to make his report on the first Tues- 
day in October. 

I would also suggest that the law be so amended that 
the Superintendent be allowed to hold examinations in 
other places than the couaty seat. In this county, many 
teachers are obliged to pay out almost a month’s salary to 
secure a teacher's certificate 


oe 


Reports of State Institutions. 


mor ST 


- STATE UNIVERSITY. 


To the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Colorado: 


SIR: 


I have the honor herewith the submit the following 
«bienmal report : 


The Constitution of the State of Colorado provides for 
the election of a Board of Regents of the State University, 
and defines its duties While the boards of control of the 
other educational institutions of the State are appointed by 
the Governor, the members ,of the Boards of Regents are 
elected directly by the people (Const., Art. IX., Secs. 12, 
13 and 14), thus bringing the management of the Univer- 
sity as near the people as practicable. The organic act, 
establishing and providing for the maintenance of the 
University, was passed by the General Assembly of Colo- 
rado March, 1877, and provides as follows: 


“The University shall include a classical, philosophical, 
normal, scientific, law and such other departments, with 
such courses of instruction and elective studies as the 
Board of Regents may determine, and a department of the 
physical sciences. The Board shall have authority to con- 
fer such degrees and grant such diplomas as are usually 
conferred and granted in other Universities And the 
Board of Regents are hereby authorized and required to 
establish a preparatory department, which shall be under 
the control of said Board of Regents, as are the other 
depaitments of the University. Nothing in this section 
shall be construed as to require the Regents to establish 
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the several departments, other than the normal and prepara- 
3 tory, as herein provided, until such time as in their judg- 
ment, the wants and necessities of the people require." 
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In accordance with the above named provisions, the 
Board has established, and there is now maintained, a Pre- 
paratory, a Normal, a Classic, a Scientific and.a Medical 
Department. v^ ow 


. ATTENDANCE BY TERMS 


* First term, 1884-1885... ses eo. oro seee co, 85 | First term, 1885-1886 o como sosossssevasses o « SS 
Second term, 1884-1885... sarees vere ove 77 | Second term, 1885-1886 sse sos 79 
n Third term, 1884-1885 ,. is so ems» s. 60 | Third term, 1885-1886... nesae 00.0... OF 


y Total number of students in attendance for the two years, 132. 
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i! Arapahoe county se «ree KH Fremont county. aussen eren ove I 
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SUMMARY 
Department of Philosophy and the Arts ms emmm. ooo cmo. 28 
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Department of Medicine . ssa. «er suse o o eare sas nannten tee roe an JO 
Preparatory School : 
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Fourth class — 1 (PR 2 


Total... sce eene) nra n nnn tern vosa qraet en 132 


Ay 


The following are the names and titles of the present 
members of the faculty, with the salary of each: 


JOSEPH A. SEWALL, M D, LL D, President... os. esoo cove em + $3,500 
Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy. 
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I. C DENNETT, A. M osocoscorocosasinnonenononar coe entem rentem o y ease ners cens + $ 800 
x Professor of Latın - - 


PAUL H. HANUS, B Sovrin > rne speserei saser. vases sae ve 1,800 
Professor of Mathematics. 
MARY RIPPON „ee peers como se sua nne, cnn E AP WU we. S. 1,400 
Professor of German and French, ` 

JAMES W. BELL, Ph D. (Leipzig) iieri se sesserons oeevenseno reos © topos ao cee meseros s 1,800 
Professor of Political Economy and History. 

J. RAYMOND BRACKETT, Ph D (Yale) . seess ce cote ven 1,800 
Professor of English Literature and Grech. 


JAMES H, KIMBALL, M. Doepi aene eee hem me 08 OO 


Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine, Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics 


H W., McLAUGHLIN, M D sussa ooo... — ds y ee 500 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and: Children 


GEORGE CLEARY, M. D osas s.s esos MH eI m s a pees 500 
> Professor of Surgery, Opthalmology and Otology. 


W., J WAGGENER, A, M.. ta ce susre a oro t ate ae tonne eene 14500 
Professor of Physical Sciences, 


HON, PLATT ROGERS .sesses sa sesane omo «osa denen rem My a ne mese 100 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 


L M. GRIFFIN, M. D +. . vesers sepse b pao sog po sa vesers hh es 500 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 


R.N MAYFIELD, M De.. n ee 9 5 c. 2900 
Lecturer on Pathology and Hygiene 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Amount of orders drawn on special fund, from Sép- 
tember 30, 1884, to September 30, 1886, inclusive: 


e 
Cottage for students and President's residence... sse se ff 614 02 
Building and groundS....mmm. ase con s peo eere. e rettet ievpeoeesm spoont soperas 5,442 11 
MEDI. ———""—Á———————— —— —— se E 3,204 55 
* Apparatus... 4» orse sotagooj ossodes 999 pareseve veset sonora defense op vosttesPiotóseset + 3,233 09 
Furnitures s s sve cposdesnede wopeonscvcaasaced: pocnnaces: scavesaveensn: snsecdacseetoawenssn: 094 237 23 
ISE TT sro coins Erde Paadonieh cen aea EE A T OR 862 50 
Hospital ssssssoss su nonasono euvorss ebvoseese > aeneese cones ———— HÁT 6,738 13 
Horse and wagon... see sese cones oni neo sette i vass the te rH t e o 360 oo 


3 $ 16,752 53 


Amount of orders drawn on general fund, from Sep- 
tember 30, 1884, to September 30, 1886, inclusive: 


Regents ee © exeat corno, o seses eii Sede See an os en O 3,313 10 


Salaries— Professors sss sisses brteeeiniseresaemeeen ee inneren en ree onse v 30,350 00 
Janitor q————————————— 00 071: 20 
Fuel m""———— —— DII 803 St 
Furniture 4 00h vonage onerosa es e soe swengvayaa PASA Ste Io quaa tNIR9 A se ade qyoqeo © Nott 109 8o 


u 
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O E o RI PE $ 4795 
Library ...—. ee ———————— oem 489 55 


Building and grounds —... «ases es rore bhae vev entente eben a eee bm _ 419 2g 
Advertsing 26 e » ise. c ecb O o S 327 05 
Telephone rent se su se omo + Ver o6 O8RAl om INC wed PAX ae 1o aus T Rx Ene 140 25 
Stationery and printing ese. ses ses ap uses or oH ean omnes te m c 893 86 
Medical Department. eesse see chee wre + esee o eem ean ns . 950 77 
Horse keeping „ese sss coronar cocos obe om $ sme 4 vested og 575 15 
Sundries TL -—-—D Se) 44 fn ye 730 04 


"Po 38998 52 


TREASURER'S REPORT. 


Statement of receipts and disbursements of W. I Jen- 
kins, Treasurer of the University of Colorado, from Octo- 
ber r, 1884, to February 24, 1885, both dates inclusive: 


GENERAL FUND 
Balance as per report, October 1, 1884 seses o soso oe eem. eae 1,022 10 


Received from State Treasurer „es osese sasons eo ps t so eh mat yeon 400 oo 

Received from other sources . sy Woo ibis PUR "hei A TEL Dep En YR 176 oo 

Total receipts , pos a sys ena on em rena 0.9. . $ 1,598 10 
CONTRA f 

Disbursed as per vouchers . +. "OE ULT . Ê 1,225 48 

Turned over to Charles E, Spencer, Treasurer . hom. $ css 372 62 

Total — oe eve an oro orses o vo neo nano $ 1,598 10 


SPECIAL FUND 
Balance, as per report October 1, 1884 «see bo wee m co 24 90 


CONTRA, 


Li 


Turned over to Charles L Spencer, Treasurers wo. 5 on ery « -$ 24 90 
RECAPITULATION 
Total receipts, General Fund (isses esos esee nate sae Af 1,598 10 


Total receipts, Special Fund n. roms sio evee ee ov ties ove seers aro Hn 24 90 
Total ... sse e o o tact ghé o SPNO osas s ve ns we $ 1,623 00 
CONTRA 


Disbursements account, General Fund, am esee ve e senos emen e È 1,225 48 
‘Lurned over to Charles L Spencer, Treasurer... . cese oros sere nns 307 52 


Total. . "PELO" x eel Wr ee SG ida $ 1,623 oo 


To the Board of Regents of the University of Colorado: 


Receipts and disbursements of Chas. L Spencer, Treas- 
urer, from February 24, 1885, to September 30, 1886, both 
dates inclusive, 


ES LI 
Li ' Li 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 83 
GENERAL FUND 

Received from W. 1, Jenkins, Treasurer ... e. po uen m $ 372 62 
Received from Treasurer of State, Current Expense Fund wa no +. .. + 00. ans 42,050 oo 
Received from Treasurer of State, Land Income Fund... M 7,380 oo 
Received from Dr Sewall, fees, Bragdon .. MEE" FPEM 10 00 


Total recerpts sao o noe eee y m M 0 e S omm s B 494812 62 


i CONTRA : 
Disbursed as per vouchers . poy ee ee as wane u $ 37.864 48 
Balance cash on hand. © ease cee s sae sence as eposa atp rer serres è > 11,948 14 

Total. . ... esser che A vu P 49,812 62 
SPECIAL FUND , 8 
Received from W.1 Jenkins, Treasurer . + . > o » - 3 ive ee $ 24 9o 
Received from Treasurer of State... e. . 9 stp sns ee oe 22,968 oo 
Received from Dr Sewall, rebate express charges .. . s mer sinam saree vere 395 
Total receipts PP wont n. $ 22,996 85 
CONTRA . 
Disbursed as per vouchers à , vas . "m n es o 2$ 20,711 65 
Balance cash on hand... s ss e eem Memo Hem e o 2,285 20 
Total |. pesasse eee eoo «sa SÉ «$ 22,996 85 

. : RECAPITULATION. 

Total receipts, account General Fund. . MM ew et t n s vb 49,812 62 

Total receipts, account Special Fund 1... +... mo.» cm era. 22,996 8s 

æ Total receipts, e see ve om» ren hi9 we s + pee 72,809 47 
CONTRA 

Disbursements, account General Fund .. + € o “> o $ 37.864 48 

Disbursements, account Special Fund... . 4 «s > e re 20,711 65 

Balance cash on hand oir» o» ee es Renee seo bese ape anno as vrae 14,233 34 


Total wus eo ae A 08 0 n n5 > 72,809 47 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. L. SPENCER, 


` Treasurer. 
November 5, 1886. 
LIBRARIAN'S REPORT. 
J. A. SEWALL, President: 


SIR: , 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
Buckingham Library: 


Number of volumes registered Sept. 30, 1886 . . 55 2,499 
Number of volumes unregistered e. <- 790 
Number of volumes unbound. . . . . . s>.. 6 


Total... . ...-.-...... » ss $349 
Number of volumes Sept. 30, 1884. . . +» +. . 1796 -` 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT, 
INCREASE FOR TWO YEARS: 
Volumes purchased 7. ..... A NS 1,267 
By pamphlets received... .....<.... se 69 
Presented by Mary Rippon............ 3 
Presented by W. J. Waggener.... ...... + 2 
Presented by W. F.C. Hasson ..... T I 
Presented by J. W. Bel ......... $$ eh. ee 
Presented by J. R. Brackett wA ate A put. E 
Presented by L. Huber, M. D., of Pennanen ss 37 
From the U. S. Government and others. . . . . . 180 


$ ja 1,553 


North American Review, 
Contemporary Review, 
Fortnightly Review, 
Edinburgh Review, 
Quarterly Review, 
British Quarterly Review, 
London Quarterly, 
Westminster Review, 
Blackwood’s Maguzine, 
Nineteenth Century, 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Century, 

Nation, 

Rocky Mountain News, 
Education, 

New Englander, 
Library Journal, 
Fliegende Blaetter, 
Deutsche Rundschau, 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
American Journal of Philology, 
Zeitschrift Internationale, 

Anglia, E 

Englische Studien, i 
Latin et Graece, z 
Nature, 

American Naturalist, 
American Chemical Journal, 


ve 


md WP are purchased for the read- 


ing room: 
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Popular Science Monthly, ~ - 
Popular Science News, 
Bulletin Torrey Botanical Club, 
Sciente, 2 
Electrical Review, 
American Journal of Mathematics, 
Nouvelles Annales de Mathematiques, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, —— - E 
* Journal des Economistes, 
Mind, * 
. Messenger of Mathematics, 
- Journal fuer die Reine und Angewandte Mathematk, 
Youth's Compauion. 


The following have been presented by the publishers : 


Citizen, 

Challenge, 

Co-operative Index, 

Critic, 

Literary News, 

Natural Science Bulletin, 
~ Teacher, 

Boulder County Herald. 


From September, 1885, to February, 1886, the library 
was open two hours a day, Since February, 1886, it has 
been open each school day from 8:15 a. m. to 12:30. Dur- 
ing these hours an assistant librarian is in charge. Besides 
the care of the circulation of the books, checking and cut- 
ting the magazines received, and keeping the room in order, 
the assistants have in the last five months registered 2,500 
volumes, entries averaging eighteen words each, written 
2,643 cards for the charging department, and printed about 
2,200 cards on the type-writer for an alphabetical index to 
the library; 140 volumes have been prepared for the 
binder;; over 1,000 volumes have been received, labeled 
and placed upon the shelves; all the books in the library 
have been rearranged upon the shelves, and each volume 
marked with its accession number, subject number and 
author number; printed guides have been placed upon the 
shelves, and every volume has twice been compared with 
the accession book to guard against loss. For this, skilled 
labor is required. The following students have assisted in 
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PAS 


this work: E. C. Wolcott, B. A ; F. L Chase, B. A.; W. 
R. Wood, Guy V. Thompson, M. B. Johnson, Jennie Sew- 
all and E. C. Mason. All have been students in the De- 
partment of Philosophy and the Arts; they have been paid 
twenty-five cents an hour. 
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The first library in connection with the University was 
started by a literary society, the “Lyceum;” the few, vol- 
umes collected afterwards passed into Ahe University 
library, which was founded by C. G. Buckingham, of 
Boulder. Mr. Buckingham gave $1,200, May 2, 1879, and 
continued his donations till March 31, 1884, giving $2,121.60 
in all. 
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The students, by giving a series of five entertainments, 
raised money to buy curtains and chairs; Platt Rogers, and 


account of the library as follows: 


a: 

e other citizens of Boulder, furnished a carpet for the library 
s room; four walnut book cases were purchased from the 
jr , Buckingham fund; the regents made an appropriation for 
m the purchase of three tables. 

ty? | 
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» Orders have been drawn on the University funds on 
gy 
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E From April 28, 1877, to April 30, 1880 , , tees s sar sto. $ 100 957 oo — 
From September 30, 1880, to October 1,1882 . . .. Mtm 333 So or 4 
P From September 30, 1882, to September 30, 1884 . . oversees 149 90 ool 4- 
From September 30, 1884, to September 30, 1886. I 2,523 04 05% 
Total seo . wee A o9 nn o5 S. jf $3,106 Ab 


we 


The first three years, less than one-third of one per 
= cent. of the total expenditures of the University went to 
the support of the library; for two years, ending October 
1, 1882, a trifle over one per cent.; for the two years ending 
September, 1884, a little more ‘than one-third of one per 
cent.; for the last two years, five and one-half per cent, 
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The library occtipies the southwest room in the second 
story of the main building. The following is a fair esti- 
mate of the cost of its property: 


Books purchased by appropriation -~------------ $2,500 
Books purchased by Buckingham fand--—---~---- 2,000 
Books presented--~-....-.--~--- ~-~~-.---------- 800 
Fürillife. cose sauaccec ciue Re A EIE soca 300 
Card case and library supplies..--....-...----.-- 100 
Type writer----..---------~ mm 108 

Total. cic sco stance HAE 


The subscriber was appointed Librarian in June, 1884. 
He has given an hour and a half a day to the supervisio 
of the work. The books have been arranged by subjects, 
according to the decimal-system of classification, first used 
by Melvil Dewey in the library of Amherst College, and 
afterward at Columbia College; the author numbers used 
are those invented by C. A. Cutter, librarian of the Boston 
Atheneum, The catalogue is based on the plan of the 
card catalogue of Yale College, It has been the study of 
the Librarian to make everything the library contains easily 
available and yet to employ only such methods as are 
equally applicable to a library of half a million volumes. 


It is a low view that limits the work of a college to 
learning and reciting lessons prescribed by a course of 
study. The successful teacher must bring to his classa 
fund of collateral and historical information; and, what is 
more important, the student must be trained to acquire 
this information for himself. The main object of a col- 
legiate education is the formation of scholarly habits and 
the ability to investigate special subjects. The graduate 
may be pardoned the ignorance of many things, but if he 
cannot consult a library correctly and rapidly, he has little 
claim to be called a scholar. In_any literature, lectures 
and the study of manuals are particularly barren, unless 
supplemented by a good library; the material dealt with 
in these studies is books; and without the books themselves 
the work is too superficial to-be a part of university 
training. 
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he books of the Buckingham library have been 
selected with great care. Excluding public documents, 
there are not quite 2,500 volumes. The library is too 
small for extended research in most departments, or for the 
proper illustration of studies in de/les-lettres. In no way 
can a true university spirit be fostered at less expense than 
by a permanent appropriation for the library. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That an annual appropriation be made for the 
library. Sixteen hundred dollars a year seems to be the 
least amount that can meet the growing needs of the 
different departments. E i 


For assistants and supplies. . ...... .. -$ 250 


For binding ... 0. pee ee ee ee ee «+. 100 
For periodicals ............ ces 200 
Purchases in Latin and Greek ......... 100 
Purchases in modern languages . ....... 100 
Purchases in history and philosophy ...... Io., 
Purchases in science and mathematics . .. . 100 
Purchases in English and comparative literature. 200 
For general growth of the library .... .. 450 
Total ......... s na. « . s . $1,600 


A small annual appropriation will secure a better selec- 
tion of books than a large appropriation at irregular inter- 
vals. There is also a constant demand for annual additions, 
as new volumes of books appear, completing sets that the 
library has in part. b 


2. That the Librarian be empowered to purchase 
books. Of course each professor is best able to judge of 
books in his own department; but only one person can 
have a full knowledge of what there is in the library, and 
avoid the purchase of duplicates. Many of the most val- 
uable books are difficult to secure, and chance opportunities 
for their purchase must be seized with Promptitude. 


3. Thata room be set apart for public documents, and 
that it be fitted with adjustable shelving. These books are 
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the unregistered volumes mentioned in the first paragraph 
of this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. RAYMOND BRACKETT, 
Librarian. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The only direct or special work done'in this department 
has been by a course cf lectures on methods of instruction. 
These lectures were given by the President and two mem- 
bers of the faculty. The academic studies of this class 
have been the same as provided for the preparatory classes. 


MEDICAL SOHOOL. 


The majority of the one hundred and twenty medical 
schools now in existence in the United States are private 
enterprises, established and conducted for pecuniary profit. 
It therefore follows that each school, desiring all the 
students possible, establishes that grade of qualifications 
which most conduces to its own interests. 

The evils which result from the underbidding, and the 
questionable methods adopted to draw students have only 
within a few years attracted the attention of State officials 
and University authorities, so that comparatively little has 
been accomplished towards a remedy. 


The State Board of Illinois has doubtless done more to 
advance the standard of medical education than any other 
organization, and mainly through its efforts and the exam- 
ples shown by a few of the older schools, we find twenty- 
four colleges of the one hundred and twenty, requiring 
three full courses of lectures, instead of two, which a few 
years ago made the generally adopted standard. 


More attention, too, is directed to the preliminary edu- 
cation of the applicants, an examination as to their fitness to 
enter the profession now being required by the best schools. 
From the facts before stated, the efficient Secretary of the 
Illinois Board of Health, draws the following logical con- 

13 . 
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clusions: First—“ That the best interests of the public 
i welfare demand the highest attainable standard of educa- 
tional qualifications, skill and ability, as well as of profes- 
sional honor, integrity and morality, among those engaged 
in the practice of medicine Second—That it is the duty 
of the State to exercise the inherent plenary power and 
authority which it possesses, for the protection and promo- 
tion of the public welfare, to secure such ..andard." 
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The wealth of the State increased from 1878to 1885a little 
more than one hundred per cent., the population increased 
about eighty per cent, the number of students in attend- 
ance at the University increased in this period one hundred 
per cent, while the schools of like grade, authorized to 
confer like degrees, increased two hundred and sixty-six 
per cent. Surely the State is well supplied with colleges 
and universities. Moreover, the attendance on the Uni- 
versity has not only increased in number, but the rank of 
the students is higher. In 1877-78, all the students were 
in the preparatory school, and all but six, in the first year 
of this school. In 1885, twenty-eight were pursuing the 
studies of the College courses, while only forty-two 
were of the entering or first year class of the preparatory 
school, out of a total of one hundred and thirty-two 


INSTRUCTION. & 3 


d I believe I am justified in most heartily commending the 
i character of the-instruction given. The professors in the 


i | several departments have labored with a zeal that must pro- 
duce good results. While it is not claimed that the Uni- 

: versity affords all the facilities of older and better endowed 

‘ institutions, yet the instruction given is equal to the best. 

í And our graduates will compare favorably with those of 


any institution of learning in the country. 


It is a credit and an honor to the State, particularly to the 
È efficient professor of Latin, that to-day, one of our early 
graduates holds the position of professor of Latin in one 
of the oldest and best colleges in New England. 
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Surely, something has been done to maintain a high 

standard of attainment, and whatever success has been 

achieved, the credit belongs to the hard-working, faithful 
faculty. 


In June, 1886, Paul H. Hanus, professo athe- 
matics, tendered his resignation, which was a, -1by the 
Board of Regents. Professor Hanus had been connected 
with the institution about six years, and in that time had 
demonstrated his ability and fidelity as an instructor of 
rare merit. Few young mathematicians in the country are 
his equal, none his superior. When he left us, there was 
a vacancy.which I fear can not soon be filled. 


Whatever may be the future of the University, I am 
sure something has been done for the cause of higher edu- 
cation. A few, at least, of the youth of the State have felt 
the stimulating, invigorating influence that comes of learn- 
ing and culture My earnest desire and hope is, that the 
dark and discouraging days of the University are past, and 
that a new administration may bring with it abundant 
prasperity and success 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


To the State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
SIR: 


In accordance with the act of the General Assembly of 
the State of Colorado, this biennial report is submitted, in 
order that yourself and the coming Assembly may have at 
command the facts pertaining to the growth and develop- 
ment of the State Agricultural College, as one of the 
factors in our State system of general education. 


"This college is under the supervisio- "^ ^ "tate Board 
of Agriculture, whose terms officc ES E 


STATE BOARD OF AGRHT 


. Term export. 
Hon. R. A. Southworth, Denver zerg >o 2 ar 1893 
Hon. G E. Wyman, Longmont-ews-2on- - ocrenen 1893 
Hon. B. S. LaGrange, Greeley -......- esses 0189 
Hon. W. F. Watrous, Fort Collins, -..2.<-00--+--- 1891 
Hon. J. J. Ryan, Loveland... .—..................-1889 


*Hon. Henry Foote, Del Norte.--------..------~~--- 1889 » 
Hon David Boyd, Greeley coo ooo ---- ---------- 1887 
Hon Ozro Brackett, Frankstown.---..............1887 


His Excellency, Gov. B. H. Eaton, 2 
President C. L. Ingersoll, ]Ex officio. 


OFFICEBS. 
Hon. David Boyd -.-------------------------- President 
^ Hon. W F. Watrous--.-..--.---.-.-.-..-- ~-- Secretary 
Hon. George R, Swallow (ex officio})~ ~- -=== ~. Treasurer 


*Deceased (Vacancy to be filled by appointment, 1887.) 


t 
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The present faculty, with the salary paid each, is as fol- 
lows: 


FACULTY. 

Charles L Ingersoll, M.S... . President ...... $ 2,500 
Ainsworth E. Blount, A. M,.  . Agriculture .....,. 1800 
*Charles F. Davis, M. S, . - Chemistry and Geology. 1,400 
James Cassidy, ........ Botany and Horticulture 1,500 
James W, Lawrence. . . . . » . Mechanics and Drawing — 1,400 

TGeo, C. Faville, B. S, D. V. M.,. Veterinary Science . . 

(State Veterinarian ) 

Maj. Vasa E Stolbrand ..... Mathematics and Military 

Science . . .. .... 1,400 
(Late Lieutenant U S. Army.) 

Miss E G. Bell ........ English Literature and. 
odern Languages . . I,200 
Elwood Mead, B. S, C. E, . . . . Physics and Engineering 1,400 
Miss Grace Patton, B. S,. . Instructor, .... « 450 


*Resigned September r, 1886 (Temporarily carrying the work, until successor shall be 
elected and installed in the chair 


{Salary paid by State as State Vetermanan | 


i 


As was remarked by me in a previous report, the sal- 
aries named above, except those of President and Professor 
of Agriculture, are small and entirely out of proportion 
with salaries paid in most places for the same quantity and 
quality of work. 


No more self-dénying men are to be found, and the diffi- 
culty of filling a chair, when it becomes vacant, with a 
really good, earnest man, is one not easily met when 
the cost of living in Colorado is taken into consideration 
and is a serious bar to good progress. 

H we 


FINANOES. 


The President of the College, having nothing to do offi- 
cially with the finances of the College, does not report upon 
the receipts and expenditures; this information will be 
found in the annual report of the Secretary of State Board 
of Agriculture, who has this work in charge. To his re- 
port you will, therefore, refer. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study adopted in 1882 has remained until 
at the meeting held June 9, 1886, when 1t was reduced to 
three recitations daily. To accommodate this new order 
of things, the Rhetoric was stricken from the course, other 
branches were given less time,-electives were given in the 
last two years of the course, thus really expanding, and giv- 
ing three general courses in the Junior year, viz.: Irrigation 
Engineering, Mechanics and Drawing, and Language, and 
adding to these Veterinary Science in the Senior year. 


The Language course gives one year of French, and 
two years of German, in place of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and Applied Chemistry, and is designed primarily for the 
young ladies, although no student 1s debarred from it. 


All courses are parallel for the first three years. The 
courses at that point converge, and each has two studies in 
common, while the third study is in connection with the 
special department, which has the elected course, m 


Irrigation Engineering comprises the study of Hydrau- 
lics, Agricultural Chemistry, Reservoirs, Canal Work, Irri- 
gation Law, and Astronomy, running through two years. 


Mechanics and Drawing comprise one exercise daily in 
Architectural and Machine Drawing, for one year, and 
lectures on the Steam Engine, Machinery, and Transmis- 
sion of Power, in the second year. 


The labor in the elected courses is in consonance with 
the studies taken up, in the last two years. In the first 
three years, the time is nearly equally divided between 
farm, garden and shop, laboratory and field surveying. 


The students in all courses, except the Mechanical, are 
required to take a course in Microscopy, consisting of two 
exercises each week, two hours each, in the Senior year, 
at the close of which each student is required to hand in a 
thesis on some topic embodying the work of the year, 
some of which work shall be original investigation in some 
special line chosen by such student 
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GRADUATES. p 


The total number of graduates to date of this report 1s 
ten. Of this number, one, and a graduate of Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, who spent a year of post-graduate work 
in Veterinary Science, have both graduated with. honor 
from the Veterinary department of Iowa College, taking 
the degree of D. V. M. On their entrance there, the 
examination and work of our college was accepted without 
question. The present Senior class numbers four, and the 
lower classes are much larger, so that we are limited for 
room for proper efficiency in our work. 


ATTENDANCE 
i 
| 1836 
TERM, Ri DAA AA 
ide. a Females. | Tora « Males ; Females , Total. 
1 
First (winter) term... «| 1 8o j 37 | 31 68 
i 
Second (spring) term... 27 - 6s jf a6 27 53 
; i 
Third (fall) term........ i : , 80 i $1 37 88 
Total — dere 105 sE | azs glede m4 | o: | 207 
Average daily attendance. 3 40 75 38 arty 69 
Total enrollment for year. ! 60 59 i9 |t 67 50 117 


Scarlet fever breaking out in the College'and town, ma- 
terially reduced the attendance for two terms, and threat- 
ened to close the College, as it did close the city schools 
for several weeks. 


HISTORY. " 


1884. November 10. Professor Elwood Mead resigned Professor 
L. G. Carpenter acceptably filled the chair until January 1, 1885, 
by appointment 

1885. January r. Vasa E Stolbrand, lieutenant U. S, Army, elected 
to the chair of mathematics and military science. 


1885. September r Miss Elizabeth G. Bell, of Chester, N. H., 
elected to chair of English literature and modern languages, 
which was created at that time. 


4 1 # 
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1886. January 1. Professor Elwood Mead was re-elected to take 
charge of the newly created department of physics and irri- 
gation engineering. 

1885. September 1. Miss Grace Patton was elected assistant in 
chemistry for one year, and 


1386. September 1, to be instructor for year ending June, 1887. 
Miss Patton is the second of--our graduates who has thus 
been honored in her preparation and work, 


1886 September 1. Professor Charles F. Davis resigned the chair 
of chemistry and geology. 


The changes brought about by the enactment of the 
State sanitary and veterinary law, and the appointment of 


the professor of veterinary science, State Veterinarian, in 


accordance therewith, has worked better than the majority 
anticipated. The preference has always'been given to the 
State work as the more important and required by law. 
The work at the College has not suffered, as there has been 
some one qualified to give some portion of the instruction, 
so that classes have not been without daily instruction. 


The only failure of duty has been the presentation of 
the semi-annual report to the State Board of Agriculture 
on the date required by law. 


The greater work has been accomplished—that of for- 
mulating and putting in motion the machinery of inspec- 
tion upon our borders, and enlisting the active sympathy of 
stockmen and railroads in the enforcement of the law. We, 
as a State, may congratulate ourselves on freedom from 
infectious disease among our animals to this date, when 
there is so much of it elsewhere. 


Shght questions having risen in regard to the discipline 
of the school, the whole matter was set right by resolution 
of the Board of Trustees endorsing the faculty, and placing 
the discipline in their hands, where, by law, it was assigned. 
The result is seen at once in the better order and progress 
of the school this year just begun (1886-7), and in the 
greater earnestness of all students enrolled. 


The school has, during the two years, 1885 and 1886, 
made good solid growth, though it has often been pinched 
13 
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for actual necessaries in its regular work and advancement. 
No single person has, probably, felt this more than the 
President, whose every anxiety has been that no false step 
be taken, ‘and that every advantage be seized upon to pro- 
mote the best interests of the school—that this school, 
almost the youngest of its class in the Ünitéd States, should 
not wander over the tortuous road traveled by older insti- 
tutions, but that, profiting by their failures, we might, in a 
few years, reach that perfection of work only attamed by 
them in many years of labor. 


The exhibits made by our cellege at the New Orleans 
Exposition won for us a diploma that our mechanical work 
and products of the soil were seldom equalled and never 
excelled. The work done by our students in Microscopy 
received the following commendation on its receipt at 
Washington, where it was to form part of a collective ex- 
hibit from various colleges: 


+ 


^ WASHINGTON, D. C, November 29, 1884. 


Professor Chas. L. Ingersoll, President Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, Coto. * 


My DEAR SIR: 


Your letter of the twenty-first instant 15 received, also the bound 
copy of Theses in Scientific Work, Microscopy, with plates. I have 
given the volume all the examination my time at present will permit, 
and am greatly delighted. The President of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College and Hon. J. O. Wilson, a most excellent judge of edu- 
cational matters, and Superintendent of Schools here, were in while 
I was looking at it, and were surprised and delighted. I have also 
shown it to Secretary Teller, who expresses great pleasure at results 
so Satisfactory. It will now be forwarded to New Orleans, to be re- 
turned to you at the close of the Exposition, as you desire, 


Yours respectfully, = 
A JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 


The road of industrial education is not yet well defined 
and marked, but enough has been accomplished in Colo- 
rado to cause our legislators to pause and seriously reflect, 
ere they lessen the efficiency by making less the income 
of our college, or causing it to become less sure than to- 
day—to consider carefully ere they talk of consolidating 


ate: 
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this distinctive school with any other, or in any way to inter- 
fere with or disturb its work, 


Perhaps I cannot better close this report than in the 
attempt to have you see us as we appear in our work to 
those outside our State, and who are in a position to 
look upon this plan and its working, with unbiased minds 


You will remember that prestige is in favor of older and 
well-established institutions; that people do not, as a rule, 
come to young States and Territories, somewhat removed 
from the older centres of civilization, 1n order to be taught 
the best way to do things in education, or in the arts; hence 
it is with a pardonable feeling of State pride, that I intro- 
duce the following testimony: 


In March, 1885, a commission from Victoria, Australia, 
composed of three gentlemen, visited America, fer the pur- 
pose, primarily, of inspecting and reporting upon our sys- 
tenLof irrigation; but, secondarily, to examine the system 
of education practiced in the various Agricultural Colleges 
of the United States. After carefully examining several 
colleges, they unanimously reported on their return in favor 
of the system in operation in “Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege,” and inaugurated at the reorganization in 1882. 


This endorsement was unlooked for and unasked, and 
was the more highly appreciated, as the commission came 
upon us without a moment’s warning, and saw the college 
as it is in every day work. 


In March, 1886, the President was asked to present the 
general plan, together with details of work in our college 
to a commisstoner (Lieut. Francis Winslow, U. S Navy), 
appointed by Gov. A M. Scales, of the State of North 
Carolina, to investigate and report upon Industrial Educa- 
tion, for the benefit of that State, which proposes to estab- 
lish an “ Industrial College.” 


The Colorado plan was fully presented, and on June 15, 
1886, after looking over data from various sources, reply 
was received as follows: - 
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BEAUFORT, N, C., June ro, 1886, 


Ma C. L. Ingersoll, M. S., President Colorado Agricultural Col- 
ege: 


DEAR SIR: = 


Press of work has delayed my replying to yours of the twenty- 
eighth instant sooner, and indeed I must beg you to accept my apol- . 
ogies for not acknowledging before the receipt of your previous 
letters and communications. I am not competent to express any 
opinion as to the merits of a particular plan—that is, an opinion that 
would be of any value. I am interested, as every one must be, in 
the industrial training of our rising generation, and manual training 
seems especially needful in newly-settled parts of the country like 
your State, or in those older sections, hke the South, where the con- 
ditions are, in practice, very similar. It has struck me, as well as 
others, that you in Colorado had managed to accomplish a good 
deal on a very small expenditure, and I think your success had its 
influence in determining the authorities of this State to institute the 
industrial system of education Upon what plan the school will be 
modeled I cannot say. The funds at the disposal of the State will 
not permit a very elaborate establishment. I presume whatever 
action is taken will have the same end in view that is contemplated 
by yourself—that is, the making of good, thrifty citizens, intelligent 
in the concerns of daily life, and fitted to develop-along some partic- 
ular line of action other than that of brain work, pure and simple. 
The progress of the age demands that all one’s faculties should be 
developed while plastic and capable of development, and the value of 
technical education, especially practical manual education, is shown’ 
clearly by the fact that pupils of industmal and technical schools 
rarely wait long for places or employment. As a graduate of one of 
the oldest technical schools in the country, the United States Naval 
Academy, I can testify as to the great improvement wrought, by the 
special training there given, in the whole mass of the navy. I have 
also had several years’ experience as an officer and instructor on 
board one of our training ships for seamen apprentices. They are 
floating technical schools, or, better, manual training schools for 
common seamen That the navy should be greatly benefited by the 
introduction of these especially trained youngsters is not surprising, 
and the whole service will testify that the benefit is great; but so far 
as we can learn, the large percentage of boys who leave when their 
apprenticeship expires, generally do very well, and are in demand 
for positions on shore for which their naval training would not, pre- 
sumably, in any way fit them I consider this to be due to the habit 
of following intelligent mental action by equally intelligent manual 
action. The boy is not only quicker of mind, but quicker and 
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- handier with his body. People hke that kind of a boy, and he has 
no difficulty 1n finding a place I regret that my study of this im- 
portant matter has necessarily been of late so superficial that my 
opinion is of little value, but I am sure that no better work than that 
you are doing can be instituted in your section of the country. 


Wishing you every success, I am, 


Respectfully yours, 


FRANCIS WINSLOW, 
Lieut. U.S N. 


(Original on file ) y 
I 


1 


Let us then briefly summarize this outside testimony, 
and see the results: 


The Province of Victoria, in Australia, has gone for- 
ward, and, acting under the report received, the present 
Parliament has set aside 150,000 acres crown lands to 
endow agricultural education; a council of agriculture has 
been created to take charge, and the Colorado plan has 
been adopted almost in detail for the central college of 
their system. 


We also see that the State of North Carolina is well 
pleased with what we are doing, and there are strong 
probabilities of her endorsing and adopting the same 
system, 


, 


I wish to call attention to the fact that these conclusions 
have been reached by these outside and widely distant par- 
ties orily after careful study and comparison of systems and 
plans. 


And now, in closing this report, 1 wish again to empha- 
size the thought that we seem to be on the right track, and 
if we are in error, we err in exceedingly good company— 
the distinguished gentleman from Melbourne, Australia, 
and an excellent officer and teacher in our United States 
Navy. I, dad appeal to all friends of education, to 
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all who have State pride, to assist those in charge of this 
school to go forward with the work so well begun and 
from which we are already gathering the first fruits. 


I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


C. L. INGERSOLL, 
President. 


STATE SCHOOL OF MINES. 
GOLDEN, COLORADO, 


DECEMBER t, 1886. 


To the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Colorado. E 


Sin: 


l have the honor, in compliance with law, to submit 
the following bienmal report of the condition and man- 
agement of the State School of Mines: 


Fhe financial condition of the institution is shown by 
the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer, submitted 
herewith They show that the outstanding indebtedness 
at date of last report, $6,005.14, has been entirely paid, 
and that the cash balance in the hands of the Treasurer, at 
this time, ıs $1,52642 The value of the grounds, build- 
ings, apparatus and library now attached to the school, and 
fully paid for, is $50,717, divided as shown in the inventory. 


The financial standing of the institution, and the fact 
that no new buildings were needed during the past two 
years, has enabled the Board of Trustees to carry out a 
design entertained for some time, thar of employing the 
faculty of the school during the summer vacation months 
1n original research pertaining to the mineral resáurces of 
the State, such as coal, iron, materials for manufacture and 
the precious metals. In accordance with this plan, Prof. 
Chauvenet, the president of the faculty, commenced, in 
June, 1885, an examination of the iron resources of South- 
ern Colorado, the result of which was printed in the report 
of the school to the Governor, December 1, 1885. The 
same volume, 1,500 of which were printed for distribution 
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to other scientific institutions, and for general use, also con- 
tained a “Review of the Mining Interests of the San Juan 
Region," by Prof. M. C. Ihlseng, a “Report on the Oil 
Fields of Fremont Counry,” by the same writer, and reports 


'on the Trinidad and Crested Butte coal regions, by Prof. 


Arthur Lakes The reports of Prof Ihlseng and Prof. 
Lakes were accompanied by complete maps and diagrams 
illustrating the topics in hand. The field work for 1886 
includes a review of “The Iron. Prospects of “Northern 
Colorado,” by Professor Chauvenet, made at the special 
request of the Denver Chamber of Commerce. Professor 
Ihlseng continues his observations on mining and ore treat- 
ment in the San Juan region, and Professor Lakes gives 
“The Geology of the Aspen District,” accompanied by 
maps and charts. The present development of the Eagle 
county mines is described by Professor George C. Tilden, 
who passed the summer months in that part of the State, 
and Professor Van Diest, of the Board of Trustees, reviews 
“The Mineral Resources of Boulder County” The papers - 
mentioned are published for distribution as an appendix to 
this report. This field work, for the past two years, in- 
cluding cost of engraving and printing, has entailed am ex- 
penditure of some $2,000, a sum which contrasts more 
than favorably with the large amounts paid out in other 
States for geological surveys. 


During the past two years, the board has made persist- 
ent efforts to raise the standard of the school as to course 
of instruction, and has been encouraged ‘in this direction 
by an increase in the number of students in the regular 
four-year course, from eight at date of last report to seven- 
teen at the present time, of whoin nine are in the first year, 
four in the second, three in the third and one in the fourth, 
two having graduated in the full course in June, 1885, 
with the degree of “Engineer of Mines,” and eight in the 
special assaying course. In the special assay course, there 
are now five students, and four in the preparatory or irregu- 
lar course, preparing to take places in the regular line of 
study, This makes the present total attendance forty-nine, 
ranging in age from seventeen to twenty-three years, 
against a total attendance of thirty-three two years ago. 
The present attendance is classified as follows: 
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| Technical Course . . UN MER DER MS 26 - 
Drawing. . duode Vd aanva 6 
High School Courses A O WR yoy as rece siae e 7 
Total .. zs SORS Iso 49 


The faculty at the present time is organized as follows: 


Regis Chauvenet (President), Professor of Chem- 
istry and Assaymg, salary. .  ..... $3,000 

Arthur Lakes, Professor of Geology and Drawing, 
Curator ofthe Museum... ....... 1,500 

Magnus C. Ihlseng, E. M, C. E, Ph. D., Profes- - 
sor of Engineering. . . . . . - . 1,800 

Paul Meyer, Ph. D, Professor of Mailiemades: . 1,200 

- P.H. Van Diest, M. E, Lecturer on Metallurgy 

George C. Tilden, C. E, Laboratory InStructor 1,200 


Professor Van Diest has no salary, his services being 
needed only at stated times, in connection with the gradu- 
ating class, and are paid for as rendered. ` 

The Professor in Charge, during the past two years, in 
his capacity as ex-officio Commissioner of Mines—there 
being no commissioner and no apparent need for any—has | 
made a number of expert examinations in different districts " 
of the State, at the request of Eastern and St Louis capi- 
talists, the good effects of which are already seen. 

Besides the iron analyses in connection with Professor 
Chauvenet's reports, which have occupied a portion of the 
laboratory for several weeks, examinations have been made 
during the past two years of mineral waters, tin ores, sup- 
posed nickel ores, and other materials that are out of the 
general run, requiring extensive apparatus for their proper 
determination. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


In the books of the Secretary of the State School of 
Mines, the following receipts are shown for the two years 
beginning December 1, 1884, (date of last report to the os 
General Assembly), and ending November 30, 1886: 

14 


C 
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RECEIPTS. 
To warants drawn on State Auditor . . = $ 35,500 oo 
Receipts from students. . 1,991 03 
From the Everett estate. ..... 598 70 
Total receipts . deus ar M $ 39.089 73 
By transfer to M Barth, Treasurer $ 38,089 73 
+ 


From July 30, 1884, to November 30, 1386, the follow- 
ing were the receipts: 


To warrants drawn on State Auditor . $ 5,298 30 
Receipts from students . . : 286 70 
Total receipts . s . $ 5,585 oo 
By transfer to M. Barth, Treasurer . . . . $ 5,585 00 
Transfers to November 30, 1886 . 38,089 73 
Grand total of transfers .... É 43,674 73 


` DISBURSEMENTS. 


The books of the Professor in Charge show the follow- 
ing disbursements for the twenty-three months beginning 
December 1, 1884 (date of last repo:t to the General As- 
sembly), and ending October 31, 1886, the bills for Novem- 
qer, 1886, being omitted, as they are not audited and 
allowed until the December meeting, which is held subse- 
quent to the date when this report is called for by law: 


Buildings and grounds ......-. c $ 333 54 
Furniture and fittings . ZU Xs e 750 92 
Permanent apparatus . , m 838 09 
Library. . ..... A sk 1,238 33 
Salaries . 20,284 95 
Repairs Ef ke. tated Abo da 249 00 
Supplies, chemicals, etc . . . .. 3,517 83 
Fuel, light and incidentals. . - 923 62 
Printing, advertising and stationery . . . 2,044 53 
Interest, insurance, freight and express 3,157 00 


Total paid out . .... ... 


$33,337 81 
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Of the expenditures noted above, those designated as 
" Buildings and grounds,” " Furniture and fittings,” “Per- 
manent apparatus,” and “ Library,” amounting to $3,160 88, 
are permanent in their nature, and add to the value of the 
inventory, thus reducing the actual expenditures of the 
twenty-three months to $30,176.93. From the cost of sup- 
plies, etc., should also be deducted the receipts from 
students ($1,991 03), making the net expenditures equal 
$28,185 90 

James T. SMITA, 


Secretary. 
THE TREASURER'S REPORT. 
Statement of the Treasurer of the State School of 


Mines, of receipts and payments from ‘July 30, 1884, date 
of assuming office, to November 30, 1886: 


RECEIPTS. + 
Dr, 

, Received from State Treasurer . . . . . $40,798 30 
Received from James T. Smith, Secretary . 2,227 73 
Received from Everett Estate . . . .. 598 70 

Total receipts 2. 2. 5.5 c5 $43,674 73 
PAID OUT. 
C. 
By Warrants paid between July 30, TR and 
December 1, 1886. .... . . $42,148 31 
By Cash on hand . .-.. 0.25 552642 
————— L 
Total / . . . +++ .... $4867 73 


Moritz BARTA, 
Treasurer. 


The Auditing Committee met at the School of Mines, 
December 2, 1886, and checked paid warrants to the value 
of $42,148 31, destroying the same. It was found that the 
warrants outstanding November 30, 1886, amounted in 
value to $128 00, which should be taken from the balance 
in hands of Treasurer, making the actual cash balance, 
$1,398 42. The indebtedness reported at date of last re- 
port, ($6,005.14), has entirely disappeared 


.- 
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IMA AAA IA METAN RARO congruo AO 


INVENTORY OCTOBER 31, 1886. 


Buildings and grounds (estimated). . . . . . . $30,000 


o A — xeu e $5,590 

Furniture . . ... Si ‘ 3,880 

x Tools and appliances. . . . . . . . .. 624 
P 
HB 10,094 
A aeua dos Ose ee TTE 2.702 

Mfning and surveying instruments ..$ 981 

Mechanical instruments. ....... 14 

3 Physical and electrical apparatus. . . . 2,550 

Balances . . . ..... eae om. 965 

Chemical apparatus... . =... 2,255 

Mineral and geological sollection: e. 3,025 
7,921 
Tota ia art $50,717 


Respectfully submitted, 


FREDERICK STEINHAUER, 
President Board of Trustees. 


James T. SMITH, Secretary. 
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INSTITUTE FOR MUTE AND BLIND. 


A ee — 


Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


Sir: 


It affords me pleasure, in compliance with the law, to 
hand you herewith a brief statement of the workings of 
the Institute for Mute and Blind during the past two years, 
for insertion in your biennial report. 


The most important event of this period, was the reor- 
ganization of the Institute by the last Legislature. The 
defective law under which it had struggled along for some 
years, was repealed, and another, embodying the good 
points of laws governing similar institutions in other States, 

assed. By this new law, evey department of the school 

1s placed under the control of the Superintendent, who is 
vested with all necessary authority, and held responsible 
both for his acts and those of his subordinates. 


Another good feature of the law is the provision that 
the board shall never all go out at once, and leave the 
Institute in the hands of an entirely new administration. 


The attendance has steadily increased, until there are 
now sixty-one pupils—forty-two deaf mutes and nineteen 
blind These are graded in four classes in the deaf mute 
department, and two in the blind. Special classes among 
the deaf mutes are taught articulation and hp reading, 
while all the blind who are capable are given lessons in 
vocal and instrumental music. 


X is imperative that the classes should be small in an 
institution of this size and character, 1f success is to be 
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reached, and it 1s our ambition to do all for the mute and 
the blind children of Colorado that is possible.. 


The Institute is designed to be a home to the children 
nine months of each year. It therefore devolves upon us 
to provide not only for their mental advancement, but for 
their -moral trainiug as well, It is also incumbent upon us 
to lead them to form industrious habits, All these fields 
are covered by our arrangements, and we confidently hope 
that when these defective children go forth into the “world’s 
broad field of battle,’ they may do so thoroughly equipped 
for the struggle. 


The salaries of the officers and teachers are as follows: 


Superintendent (resident). . s.. .. ....&. $1.500 
Matron and Articulation Teacher, (resident . . 800 
First Teacher, D. M. Department, (now resident). 1,200 ~ 
Second Teacher, D, M. Department, (resident). . — 500 
Third Teacher, D. M. Department, (resident) . 500 
Fourth Teacher, D, M. Department, (resident). . 225 
First Teacher, Blind Department, (resident) . . 600 
Music Teacher, GesidenD . . . . . . .. - ^. 450 


I am pleased to note that the secretaries of school dis-. 
tricts are becoming more careful in the performance of 
their duty, as regards reporting the mute or blind children 
in their respective sections; still it is a matter of regret that, 
though a generous State has made the Institute entirely 
free to all who need its benefits, there are many whose 
parents fail to take advantage of the proffered assistance 
and retain their children at home. 


Some do this because, being ignorant themselves, they 
do not appreciate the value of an education. Others are 
poor, and need the assistance of their children. The far 
larger part, however, are those who are sensible of the 
benefit of an education and are abundantly able to provide 
well both for themselves and their children; but they are 
overmastered by a blind and selfish love for their unfortu- 
nate children, and cannot bear to have them out of their 
presence, even though to keep them there involve them in 
perpetual helplessness and ignorance. All that can be 


oof 
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done in the case of such parents is to spread all necessary 
information before them, and leave the responsibility where 
it belongs. 


The Institute 1s now as full as is consistent with health, 
and in our forthcoming report to the Governor we shall 
ask for another building, The State should not hesitate to 
make the necessary appropriatioii, as it will otherwise soon 
be our duty, m justice to those who are here, to refuse 
to admit others, except as vacancies occur If the State 
assumes the burden of caring for any of the mute or blind 
children within its borders, it should see to it that a// have 
the same opportunity. 


Requesting a continuance of your interest in the Insti- 
tute, I have the honor to be, 
Yours, tespectfully, 
D. C. DUDLEY, 


Superintendent. 


es 


STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The printed report shows the school in a prosperous 
condition, but the institution is not able to provide for all 
who are sent to it This institution should have a hearty 
and liberal support by the State. The printed report will 
be transmitted to the General Assembly, as required by law. 
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TABLE II. 
ON OF TEACHERS. 
1885, 1886 
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Total. . .. | 8e 87 73, 225| 924 76| ii| za 281| x| 237] 880 
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BTN ME A ari 


Dio 


» 
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TABLE III. 


CENSUS—1885 


AA A ——— te A 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe ne.. e- | 5138 5716 10854 1877| 18144 3691, ors] 7530| 14545 

Archuleta su sase we 00. 438 322 40 9% 49 78] x1 to 

Bent soans ace emo ef 377 ?34 4n 99| 64 163, 276; 298) 574 

Boulder. ses. . nee 1248 1200) 2448, 387 397] 784 1635 EA 3232 

Chaffee naes se cee e. sf 553, 507! 1150 190, 192| 382 — 743 359 1532 
73 


Clear Creek asss se ea .| 645] 69o; 1395} 248, 183| 431; 893 1766 
Conejos sa n .. 730) 751| x481í 234; 206] 440, 964} 957 d 
Costilla 12. 2l en 340) 357} 697) 11  8s| 196 451 42 3 
Custer .. .. . ee 458] 496.  954|  r46| 118] 264 604 14] 1218 
Delta ..... l2 132 138] 270 65 35} 100 397| 173| 379 
Dolores . es Lens. 35 26 or 23 33 36 58 39 97 
Douglas ... sense « er> 250, 268 $18) 75| 661 r4t{ 325i 334| 6s9 
Eagle me ema mese sens a 79 66) 145 29 17 461 108 3| 19t 
Elbert —.... 2 ee 164!  iso| at — 6s] 37) toa) al 187) 41 

El Paso Meee ee a wee 278! 810| 1585; 2531 273] 526} 1031} 1083| ar:4 
Fremont... +. +...» 737,  721| 1458| zor] 185| 386 938 goj 184 
Garfield... ss sees 64 So! r4 32 15 47, 96 65) 6t 
Gilpin sesene tnnt samenant 589! 629] 1218 203] 17H 374] 792| 8ooj rsg2 
Grand, ee saa . s 28 39 67 14 ta] 42 si 93 
Gunnison a .. ooo roma] 239]. 371]. zo; iz4| 101 225) 463| 472] 935 
Hinsdale mom... .. 60. 70a} 130; 15 9 24 75 79| 154 
Huerfano . Lan sen u 778 744| 1522" 264 236 500 1042 gto] 2027 
Jefferson.. sue a dues s be one 8204 719] 1523 258 218 476, 1062 937| 1999 
Lake, ase oo . 1086 1031] 2137! AOI]  204| 405 "n i255| 2542 
La Plata .. ..«...« 387 313 yo! 98 93| 191. 485|) 4 gt 


Larimer sm sse sses se seee > goal 842 
Las Ammas, u +++. 14051 r283 R688! 430| 322| 752! 1835 1605| 3440 


Mesa m serem oo 0... 181| 1621 343 50 40 9o/ 231, 202| 433 
Montrose... 2 22s 196|  347| 343 56 34 So, 232; 181] 433 
Ourayf...... coso ve - 117) 124] 24i! y 4B! rgi 188! 1:724] 360 
Patk... «ve a’ " 23 233; 446, 92 94| 186| 305, 327] 632 
Pitkin seeen ene a ore 176] 164 34Q| — 49 42; 9i 225 43r 
Pueblo... 20.6 e. | 1186 1289] 23753 2931 278] 571 1479 1467) 2046 
Rio Grande ,. .. .. 318| 2531 571 93 B 174 4113 ao 745 
Routt - MM 32 33 65 18 X4 32, — 5o 47 97 
Saguache.. o. see . so 306] a86} s592! 87 62 34 741 


San Juan. , EE 50 62} 112 49 cel 71i 99! 84| 183 
San Miguel. .. mua » 
Summit. .. 1 e... d 162| 155 317| 36 49! 85, roll 204) 403 
Weld. ce ca ce | 1082! 1046 2128, 387 319) 7$ 1469; 1365) 2834 
| 
H 


Total .. .. 2 .. esee.) 22007 D 44245 


l 7272 5438, 13710, 29279| 28676] 57955 


rn A A a Ó 


t 
t 
c1 


„È 
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TABLE IIL—Concluded. 


CENSUS—1886 


BETWEEN 6 AND 16 [BETWEEN 16 AND 21./TOTAL BRT. 6 AND 21 


Huerfano — 44 seo 
efferson sso, 


Yen Y ers 


COUNTIES 

2 

a 

z 
Arapahoe., «. se. ono] 5494 
Archuleta , * om moy tet oe 37 
Bent... ia 219 
Boulder ..... VAN 1223 
Chaffee os.. . o. 526 
Clear Creek... 6 SERT" 
Conejos "m" 710 
Cosulla +. +... 371 
Custer + sm ef 399 
Delta ca ye... +... > - Up 
Dolores ‘ e ove ttm 35 
Douglas .. . ws anes soj 249 
Eagle +. 1. eve a 198 
Elbert mees pos en} 171 
El Paso. Ce rv 9 9n ng 842 
Bremen. esci sae nen] 776 
ipin. * vv LI ve 106 
Gi pin, 3 . 625 
peer DC 12 
Gannon . —— -| 288 
Hinsdale . +. o... e so 
Las ed a 1217 
ee o ome oe t 415 
eria see ve... e e 930 
Las Animas ... ssar 1336 
Mésa.. eu on 209 
Montrose , snr oe 263 
Outay + p e osospóno m n] 110 
Park ses ees v 256 
Pitkin, € Pest a d 250 
Pueblo ise. uuu ra 1066 
Rio Grande, , . ES 328 
Routt se ++... > 5o 
Saguache an 6 es vom] 204 
San Juan so. senora 00 eee e. 62 
San Miguel. wo. .. . 24 
Summit s. a ses soa es ee enel — 162 
Weld. wea’ 1309 


Total 


yA aya ra y es. 4a 
LI 


23024 23197] 40221 


2623 
388 
493 
234 
$37 


il. gl, 
j 53 = El = 
2/2 ,3/2/8|2 
= E E z E a 
19611 1961} 3922] 7455! 7908] 15363 
16 6 22 53 28 8r 
105 88| 193| 324| 358| 682 
44] 434} S75|- 1664] 2019| 3683 
189) 140} 329 765) 673| 1435 
241 195 4351 920 870] 1790 
241| 210 st| 9sti 936) 1887 
130 9r e 501 457 958 
159] X29, 286,  558| 571| 1129 
84 bo 144] 262| 237 499 
21 9| 3m só 39 
97 9i] 173) 346) 371] 717 
38 18 56|  146| ^ 132] 278 
66 39| 3105! 237| 20 442? 
286| 7? 575| 1128) 1129] 2257 
237| 271 508 1 1034| 2047 
55 41 9 161] i30] 291 
:171| 183] 354 296| BoB} 1604 
12 18 E 29 39 68 
113 Yost 218 40r 417) 818 
11 2 5 6r s7 118 
R36) 202] 438; 3047| 911] 1958 
261| 194| 455] 1070| 964| 2034 
177} 166] 343] 1394| T1295] 2519 
110 97| 207} 525} 407) 932 
362} 273} 635] 1292) 1123) 2415 
444) 367|  Bix| 1780] 1654] 3434 
67 43| uo 275) 223| 498 
78 5t| 3129] 341j 281, . 622 
56 38 gal 106) 162] 328 
86 82|) 168! 342] 363) 705 
46 so 96} 296| 276} 572 
349] 352] or} 1415] 1491| 2906 
83 644 147) 4u] 3371 748 
ij. 18 35 63 68 135 
74|  62| 136 338 302] 640 
24 tol a| 86 797 183 
9 3 zn aj 33 6 
45| 56] rot}, 207; 2211 428 
472 395 367] 17811 1658 3439 
ES 6907! 14571] EZ os] 60798 


mo 


Wee 


cmm 


Pre 
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TABLE IV. 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE 


ee A ey 


E 
PÉRCENTAGES 


PUPILS—1885 
— ok ost E 
; l 
3 "o ^. o g > 
3 {3s ¡2 fs | Whole No. En-:% ¡8 le E 
E (8 [site rolled in Pub-} | [& tg f 
COUNTIES |? Ej EE | 38 } he Schools, * zo! s ic 
e es pa] o 4 2 Zs 
Tala | Ra LEE —~-jRg ge} ee =P 
uo $l8vols82 : | | vE | 88) 5 d 
ü ge alts: a E i 3 
Base, kaja, 3 i. | esse: pe Bx 
23 e$ | 82 sii 2 | @ i 2 | Ss! Ss 132 ES 
ERU | fur I EP | EU 1 8 hi | © 52 1: EZ ian ish 
1 p * 
k ' t 
Arapahoe. |... 8713! zal 8626 — Soo 4747] 4679 9426) 6307, 64 66 3K 
Archuleta y .. sw. .| tog! 6o 49 38 34 1% 24] 100 a2]. .. 
Bent. ..... 238| 141| 357 22, 169} ato 379] 235 66 2 
Boulder... . 1133 1381; 2333, 171, 1270| 1228 2504) 1431 7 87| 3 
Chaffee .  . 545} 420 890 75 498| 467, 965] 6zol 62 Gal 3 
Clear Creek. ...| 360] 886! i205! 41 592 654| 1246| 380 79 70| 214 
Conejos . .... 188| go8! gör 135! 390] 506, 1096 543 si gg} 2 
Costlla. .. . - 247; 205 42, 153|. 948 247) 181 27 73| a 
Custer .. san 479 395: 792) Sa} 429) 445; 974] 353 79, 63| a 
Delta . . . 175) 216 27| 140| 103 243) 174 65 m1 Ss 
Dolores... . a f sees 56! 48] 8 31 25 54 33 57 5903 
Douglas as e sof e| Sti 459, Sil 255| 256, su] 302 77 591 3 
Eagle. . se | T1Ó 115, iios s? n6 39 6-331 2 
Elbert. . 75] 221, 254 42} 162] 134 296 189 7 64| 2 
El Paso, ... ..;  880| 733, 1398, zrs 823 * 1613| 112 76, 69) 2 
Fremont .. n 406) 1032 1375 63 3| 715 1438) Br 27: sól 2 
Garfield — ... ars 57 47. *ro 3s|  *23] 41 35 mia 
Gilpin... . .. 392; *1i110 — *46 so] "sB6' 1156| 710 25 i2 
Grand... «q... $2  *42, "rol #22}  *o, $2 44 356 Bal g 
Gunnison... | 456 213 614; ss} 309) 360 66g] 429 z 64) 2 
Hinsdale. ,. į 145 145] 6 30 qlo 151 94 97; js 
Huerfano .. a.. M 240| 1104 *ro89: *255| *266| "578: 1344] 850 66} 63| 314 
Jefferson. . , 491! 1038, +386; x43; 766| 763 1529| 1014 16; 661 3 
e. - e. oof 1026] 144 1117 53! 594] 576 1176 60 46 $z) 2 
La Plata... .. i 347] 254 551 soj 328; 273 1 34 67) s8} 334 
Larimer... ost 685} 1066 1594 157 geo 85x} 1751] 108 72 62| 4 
Las Animas .. 578| rro9 x509} 138 9721 Jis! 1687| 919 48 54} 2 
Mesa... o | 159) 317  246| 26} 148 124! 272) 160] 6al soga 
Montrose. ,..«[ 1216] 3120 *2r5f *al 137 gg} 2361 Ir 54 47) 2 
Ouray ..- save] s| 103 190 33) til moj 223| 137 62 61} 2 
Park. . co... 87}  as4 3īs| 126) 226] arsj 441] 315 69 q] z 
Pitkin o 2 2n e| 275| e—-—- 265 10 134 141 275 1 63 bs} a 
Pueblo .. ...| 2027| 589 2344]  272| 1250) 1366] 2616] 1532 88 a8] 2 
Rio Grande.. sa] 220) 209 185] 44 244, 185] 429] 263 $2] Sth a 
Routt . . . af os 77 *sól *2a 39 38 7 [13 79 nis 
Saguache msm...) 157} 360 463 34 2581 239]  S17| 344 69 66] 2 
San Juan... . Bol. scene 37 3 33 47 Sof +58 43 72|2 
San Miguelo . |... 48 41 7 ar 27 48 26 49 54| 2 
Summit . 12) 185 *232] *ó6sl 145 152} 2971 187 73 621 3 
Weld — L2. 948| ri:50  189o| 208 1064! 1034| 20981 1413 74 671 3 
Total. ......| 22208) 16687 35208} 3687 19879 19016) 38895] 24747 69 63]... 


* Estimated. ` 


E t 
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TABLE IV.— Concluded. " 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 


Total... a. «| 965! 22410| 17315| 36999, 3692) 20915| 19775| 40690] 26428] 66) Gal . . 


PUPILS—1886 oH 
[4 
A e < 
Es 
sig jv: ls ls 5 ‘se ig lp 
E E 3 Be i Wiole. No, Ens X g d E 
RET ow ro In c 5 3 
COUNTIES LO E 23133 | Schools. = s lg I 
E Soc ES Q "Ds ER 
E a. a a D A e 2 i$ Sigs 
N i a Y uU i $ eylSele 
IN lus | Su twos of 23 28 RE 
o o g o = m o a E IC 5) 
AN 22122 | sc 3 = | z YS PEL flax 
oS eR] CS | BS] 43 v a d Re 2 '2elec 
Ew| En | En | Bal Saf Y 5 ò 122 ZAA hN 
A ja 5] o O = E | A ]*- [5 a z 
re Mg EM | 
Arapahoe ... ial 469 8425; 945; i 740, 4888| 4951| 9839] 7108 Te 3 
Archuleta .. . | T | ' 53 48. si 35 18 $3 32 So} 2 
Bent EERE , 270; 33 367} ail 203| 205) 4081 245 fol 2 
Boulder. " 23 1079) 1401' 2284 arg) 1284| 1219| 2503} 1772 Jo) 3 
Chaffee "uu" 602) 366, 918 4 499 483; 982! 603 61) 3 
Clear Creek n » 6x9 599; 1139 ^ 610| 1218 gs 631 24 
Conejos. . +“. 3621 353; 1027; 1881 669] 546) 1215 56] 5 
Costilla .. . a ES -| 417, 337, Bo 285] 132) 417 233 55] 2 
Custer noo f a 446, 4341 Boy 77) 4281 452} 880) 523 59) 2 
Delta pu cas, |o] 379! 316 63) 200] 179 379) 219 57| 5 
Dolores . . | E su 47 4 26| -25 St 25 49) 2 
Douglas ow... t. gl 446 45! 228; 263! 491] 314 64} 3 
gle mom fo d 107, 104 3 sI 56| 107 69 6412 
Elbert... fe i. 608] 234, 284 18|  160| 142] 302|} 188 62] 3 
El Paso .. | 76, 1208 515] Ifor — 198 009] 1 1064 59 2 
Fremont, j} 20 386; 11444 1468 — 82} 770] 780] 1550} 910 58] 4 ~ 
Garfield . n Je o. ef 209 173 36] 118] gr! 209 45| 2 
Gilpin , +... | 794) 42) ngo 46| 594) Gr2] z206) 759 63) 2 
Grand + +. d on 36, "n 7 15 21 36 20 551 4 
Guomson o.~ of 17; 405| 230! 44| 309 343 652] 401 Qua. 
Hinsdale... s] io ‘ 104 4 47 i| 108 25 69| 5 
Huerfano. e. Jo d. 847) 709] 138] 484} 363] 847] 417 49| 314 
efferson.. ....| 50; 597} 99r' 1375] 3631 793) 745] 1538] 992 64} 3 
o" 19, 1036 Ke :i2g1|  x3o| 645] 606) 1251] 952 26] 2 
La Plata. seo] | 3931 4851 7754 ror EA 898| 4or asl 5 
Larimer. coco Ss] 696, 1074| 2622) 293] 965 1825] 1110 Sol 4 
Las Animas... |. 568} 1049| 1491| 126) 927| 6go) 1617 39 5t| 2 
Mesa. 2. . ooo 197] 184) 325 209) xs2l a61] 212 58| 2 
Montrose... |=. | 202| 214{ 328 227| Bol öf 237 57) 2 
Ouray. weeds 113) l1o| 205 122] xro] 232] 138 59] 2 
Park. o. o. em 200] 308) 469 239 269 So8| 359 gol 2 
Pukin.. cosmos]. 462] .. -- 441 21| 254 462 66) 2 
Pueblo, ....7.. .| 115; 1575]  716| 2221]  183| 1215] 1189| 24046 1753 72] 3 
Rio Grande. „| x96!  278| 433 273| zor) 4741 319 67| 2 
Routt . Pa cese] © rb rr nm t 75 55 40 35 75 41 53i 2 
Saguache. eeoj « 152| 272] 391 2161 223| 439| 266 60] 2 
San Juan seset | 105 i 104 48 57|  ro5 S3 so] 234 
San Miguel... |i. ] «|. 39| 39] - zo}  319| al 22 54) 2 
Summit... + |... 176| 201 122 13 255) 182 721) 3 
Weld ye suse vee] 108} 979} 1472| 2280) 279| 1303| 1256| 2559| 1395 $4| 3 


D omenand 


ue m A MA TR A de ana 


rod 


3 
e 


Line) 


Dr edet, o RAROS a A 


anal 


o» tao de 
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f . TABLE V. 
A—. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS, AND 
AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARIES, 


ver ser] 49 70 
7} 62 50 50 00 
54 oj $2 00 

36, 50 00 49 co 
“zo!” 46 66| 48 98 
16 4458 49% 
3, 5000) 5000 


esa dona EE tnne dya hiaparj Ode 
Montrose s suu sessen 
Quray.. MEE! 
Park... nee e! 
PitktIriooo o aeo. cose + 
Pueblo... «nose 
Rio Grande n. + seus ss 
Routt seess m | « 


Ái 4 T n go 00) Yn 


1885. 
Pol 
GRADED SCHOOLS UNGRADED SCHOOLS, 
COUNTIES. Teachers. | Salaries Teachers ~ Salaries 
t 
Fd . as | | 
E Í * SES | i 4 
u oi u y a o v 
aliz 31301401313 14 
Zilaie X | E jeja] Zig 
1 1 
Arapahoe... mon. | 20! 153! 123|f 112 50] $ 66 zo! rol 22 zi 5t 09 $7 9o 
Pee wee. she reds «| ee iud ` 2 La $ Lien 
Bent ...— oe see TES H 3| 3| 6 10000 66661 3| 8 ral 60 00; 4746 
Boulder, sess .. ++ 3! 18] 2i! 10625; 69 20) 18) 44! 59; 4841| 46 89 
Chaffee... cscs emar a 5i 7 nj 87 ot} 700] 9; 16| z5| 6000) sx 73 
Clear Creek , 2. sm. H 6| 7i 15000] 7916} 5} 16} 211 7000] 5379 
gonos EE riadas : i, 3| 4| 16660| 7500; 13° r4l 22] 6668! 58 oF 
Costilla . . cm» A de epe PAS # 8; 2| rol 3718! 4500 
Custer... ee 4| 7| xx| 87 57f 39 18 9 xx} 20) 4512] 39 65 
Delta .. PM emn ip 2 66 66] 52 so 4i 4 { $3 75| 47 50 
Dolores .. cee s nde Jo sjer de eee de vty Mi 1 2j 9o oof 5800 
Douglas... o sau se one ond dee E ves wj EE 4846 4139 
gle e e en ln | oe "mm | 0| Oo. 5333 
Elbert ... onse dj a a 65 60 50 0, 6, 8| 141 5z i4| 47 23 
El Paso e... sa 0. vee X 17| rso oo| 6687! i5' 20 35| 48 65) 42 81 
Fremont. .... sa sanos on z 2 $6 cof 53 o0! 13° 27) 40% §1 cof 43 0 
Garfield... - 2 A Seay E | 2} so oo) 41 66 
Gilpin... es "| 2 mí m 15; So 7266 q 6, 9, «Go ca} soca 
Grand. .. see ^" | e ees d eomm] de 3, s 7 asoj 5000 
Gunnison sare sess ae | 9: 1 100 00' 68€6 m i| zo, Sooo} St 48 
Hinsdale us | es 2 7590... | Z ajme wee 50 00 
Huerfano ao rem. ane r eri a? E Jahre 16, 9, 25: 5317) 4857 
efferson. ne r 8 9 x30 09! 69 81° 20, 20,. 50! 48 70 1 30 
euo s s e Sn] 3 20! att i50 cof 8o oo, tt 9 10! 7500 oo 
La Plata . , ce o...» 2 6 sl 92 so, 68 33, 9, 19 191 5388] 5300 
Larimer som. su... .. >| 6; aot 26) 78 gat 6330 7, so 5 45 70] 4300 
lasAnmas «ee sane! T 9! » 125 oo| só 66; a ul Fei 4656) 4681 
4 


103 33|** 88 75), . safen 
39, 44 131 4s} 6372 si 15 
| S 14333| 75 x 8; 


` vsv de * wee CALLI 
Saguaches. sisson  - 7500] 69 90} si 1 
San Juan e... oo v ... - 81 94 ` 

San Miguel. sess os rno 


Summit ... + ni > 
$ 


vá we tee 


2 Qeon 


19; 24 9739 


eld erora CC ónsonoth HSE obio a 


| 

i] al yoo oo} 60600 6 2 
Gl 

| 


2 
75 9o, 5 
56 75i 17 «| 61 


— 
¥ 


s^ 


* * 2 
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TABLE V.— Concluded. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS, AND 
AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARIES. 


1886, 
GRADED SCHOOLS UNGRADED SCHOOLS 
COUNTIES | Teachers, | Salaries Teachers Salanes 

t fed? - 2 | E 

21317 v 1 g sistq E El 

sigils E $ |Si515] 3 5 

Sik j^ E E ja po jal 2 [2s 

— = patel a a 

| | $ 53 jol $ 49 62 
Archuleta sena > a ES s È a s mmh a T 3 4, 48 ool 46 20 
Bent... .. . PE 2|] 3 5 95 oo  6875| 4! 6 1o! sgool 50325 
Boulder Sean , 13 22 109 so 66 a0) 9 58 67, 3009) 4265 


Chafee 4 sanar wea de 
Clear Greek ne soe u 
CONEJOS miaa ee 
Costilla, . e or y 


4 

3 12 9138 6350 
1 1 11 pp 76 25 
3 
3 


Ae 


“Arapahoe. je. | 21 «| 184 $ 132 >, $978 "n * 30j 41 


Quster saser 4 A 
Delta >... rn. “os. 


| MM ves 5 7 m 63 33 
Dolores. va dee M ue, sh 1 1| al gaool gw 
Douglas +. +... sever oe es. m lcd Tr 201 31, 5075 4360 
ge e sdb oA su Vas aes ee 4 4 8 q936 5875 
Liberte. ae +... e 1 2 sooj 6 9! is 5416 4607 
El Paso ....-- " sí 23 28! bs is 66 42) 9, 25, 34^ 4700 40 00 
Fremont. .. se ue Š 7 7 A 7 Yr 38: 29 6200 4330 
Garfield -me o s na’ aja 4 5 6060 49 79 


Gran ee ppor dotag egoseno y 
Gunnison s .. nosses] 2 
Hinsdale wae owe She 


veel sy ee a 


|; 8 9437) 653 
1 2 Booo 4000 i n — $9000... 


Galpin « m `| 12 ET 155 00i EX 
| 15) as 49 535 4543 


Ut O ^mm WM 
- 
«y 
~ 
ec 


Huerfano e x . PEE wi 2 
Jefferson o... > 2, ul 131 107 so] 62 so] 1 32, 37 456 4973 
e... en >. x 16i ia 187 50) S125]... 7 7, 53 00 

La Plata +. as nae q 6 7, 15544 64 25) 9 10 19 — 6066! 3135 
Layimer, + + ees. d 3 ul 17 98 66) 62 so| Ti Gt, 22, | 4993, 42 20 
Las Animas . +... ou] 1] do 11, 12500] 50 25] 32 7 39 4? 44 77 
MESA a san in k si nos io o yof.. $ ane l 52? 50 
Montrose . + e| af c| 3, Bs 00f 5500] 4 7 u 4395 595 
uray. sc ches ij 2| 3 aco col 73500 : š% 6 3000 452b 
Park... . o ... a 4| G 77501 seco] 2° el 29 4? 5Oj 44 40 
Pitkin We ca, ae uo? $, 15000] 97 63l. -j= A ten oe te | t oann 
Pueblo aa . ynna ce $, 29) 34 136 40, 7132] 3i 45, 48  s3 m] 4819 
RO aaa cà uon 2! 2| 4 12500 7500 7; 4 45 boy 44 10 
outta., "TED vein so fave a 4 2 ooj 59 00 
Saguache. - e... -f 2 tL 3 7000] Gowa 7| :m 17 Br E 49 10 
San Juan una = a fe nz SS Sooo. FN er me ve 
San Miguel ses oa . bo onoj ejs fo ce fF = nj 8000 


1 
Summit a. mes u paus 2 3 700%; soj nx 6 7 50 bed 52 6o 
Weld us 0s ss 4 19, 23' 9991| 62 60 arj so 7 $0 9i 43 82 


16 n 


pod 


Att HB 


—— aate 


PP nS Over Cr Wren oes a ee A A 
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TABLE VI 


DISTRICTS, SCHOOL HOUSES AND TUITION 


1885. 
- Áv cost per 
N of gf Days Schoo} Houses. month for 
^ mu A NEN £o. each | pupil. 
COUNTIES i Í > 
i as 
E, cu 2 g 1 t 3 E 
a of Poth E 5813. 3 
> 32 aS 1S] 3 G EE bel as 
= o t Bo | E 2 3 23 v = 
A fa Bois 3 2 | ƏMİ aE] was 
A o 2 zZ > gis | a a 
H + 
Arapahoe. . se sue conte | 34) 184|  r4o| 49| $1,037,100] Bos} 5620) $2 aa 4 48 
Archuleta... 4. .. ane Elo.“ rf t 200 49| . of 185 208 
Bent san n "me 13] 200} 223] 9 19,725} 723] - 3 zal 6 8x 
Boulder... p o 0. sao 47 178} 1061 43 69,345| 2870 490] 2 431 3 55 
Chaffee 4... u eee 2r} 160] reo} I5 40,927| 13s9| + 4 90! 729 
Clear Creek. >se X4| 200; 125) 10 21) 1077} 200] 194] 291 
Conejos. a. ue oe 36} 180}  to4| 10 19,150) 733) 130] a 22} 3 37 
Costilla a p s n 13! es 84 5 1,9:9| 445]. nf 237 3 68 
Custer. peee serye o oere 22] 153 75 18 24,135} 931 34! 265; 172 
Delta o... suem | 8| 1561 $88] 7 7,65) 141] ....| 2 895 401 
Dolores ... € rj. 194) 1 2,000 go e| 2 891 490 
Douglas . ta whens 2214. .. tlo| 21 13/6651 614). | 2 96! 46r 
Ble... .. e. Bla we em 121 1 1,000 42 . 2691 535 
Elbert senas aroen s sre 12| 165!  i44| 35t 10,640} 3961 . . | 2 66] 4 66 
El Paso pan wan E 28{ 186] tio] 34 21,870| 1736] 535] z 66] 4125 
Fremont - E ig| 180 rj 21 34,041 14381 68! 160| 2 10 
Garfield. oe mm. sunt e o Bois o Boj 1. foe =>» of 22 201] 407 
Gilpin .. . Lan. 3 191 rroj 8, 49,975 936| 1268! 2 79} 276 
Grand ...... =, >» 4b Bof 3, Goof 150 > 5 43 7 64 
Guonison , sas 6 ora 17} 195| g1] 12! — 46,3:0| trash ..] 2 sal 363 
Hinsdale, uo us 3 t ös) cj 4,485 166) " 1 56j 2 so 
Huerfano.,. .. » } ast ...... . 12: Soso) 400 wd og Šal. . 
jefferson ee on ena 38] orm oras 205 — 43:337| 180s| 2901 173 295 
Cu ama ne | go 60 8l T4t,ago} 1670 50} xIof 121 
La Plata mease e ee 13) a152}  106| 11 17,719 >| - 35235 522 
Larimer .. e. 48j 175, 120] 39 : 46,770 1757, 450] 250] 4 46 
Las Animas won 30]  JQI| 100 21, 37,840] Óso; | 2 99 8 95 
CSA sasao re o ne 8 x60; 146] 6 * 12, 301 mj 21 3 98 
Montrose. o.oo ee 9j 135 ni € 11,300] 275]. +] 3 17 27 
Ouray MOM 8| 200 69| 5 1,2001 425]. . | 6321 7 83 
Park .. ares | af 1 1oz| 16 E NE - zol 2 75 
Pitkin, © ..:-. e 3| Ioj.. 1 5,19 45 97] * 49 
Pueblo, . sms ... $ 34) a80| 1134 28 157,256; 2165] 520) a2 59) 4 76 
Rio Grande e ee re eo Ir} 1603 9s] to 137,785] s22| wee} 4 A 743 
RUE coreanas siver me xes aane JAN 60, "74  , 250 BO)... ee | 384) 5 gs 
Saguache sm. eus o sem 16) 1 7 Tor} lo, 10,755] 404l +.) 2 45Í 3 
San juan... sen» 1| 1 >: 2 14,000] toc} ^e] § 05] 6 96 
San Miguel L. + z e ++ 203 1 4,000 4o. + d 291] 542 
Summit se es o 160 73] 6$ 10,500} 355 as} 2 78| 406 
Weld / . 2. 185} 124| 49 115,632} 2539] 415] 2 76] 426 
PE ET a | TS a | captus tete, | MT ME. | APTE EM 
Total ..... E 645 171| 108] 525 $2,052,100] 38482] 10660] aes aleen + 


> * 
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COUNTIES 


Arapahoe., X 
Archuleta. . 
Bont onmes .. 
Boulder .. ., s 
Chaffee sope 
Clear Creek . z 
Conejos . 
Costilla 
Custer, 
Delta . . 
Dolores 
[i m 
€ . 
Elbert. o . . 
El Paso... 
Fremont — 4, we 
Garfidld D A 


ore be wt 


. 49. 


rst t 
eo. m n 


te è 


oc s 
ra» 


NIE E 
Gunnison sm. .. 
Hinsdale 
Huerfano 
Jeferson MW Tus 
ALE wee es 0. | 
La Plata. . . 
Larimer .. a v 
Las Ammas ues > 
Mesa i s d 
Montrose «ss 
Ouray 
Park o. 6a e 
Pike 2.2.2... | 
Pueblo wen senen se, 
Rio Grande ....... .. 
Routt o... mo... 
Saguache wwe. . 
San Juan veto ve 
San Miguel ... 
Summit . me . 
Weld 


e» sist 4» y 


ae a 


wv nado s ee 
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TABLE VI— Concluded, 
DISTRICTS, SCHOOL HOUSES AND TUI110N 
1886. 
à Av cost per 
o a ar 3; emen School Honses month for 
es o puna A ATAN each pupil 
i l j j 
| ;| ds ; 84 ZE 
a "a = = E: 
$ ig TIMERE $ i:g8|$2|73 
2 'S2iaslis iss bo + E Ei, es » 3 
E , shi beie ES 2 É ; BS] O iasz 
s ipa); sales | ga! = GS {ory sbi as 
28,8 IP ¡424 | wl, > i de e 
38, 187 | 152 | B iy) 3898, —- s742| $2 Gol $3 61 
21» | 120 2: d oj---. | 213] 3 72 
12Í 200 98 x1} 16 2054 yore saves} 5 34h 707 
491 177 , 125 46 38 2711; 74,507; 412 231 365 
22: 178 99 17 3t| 1551; T 100 2 20! 4.40 
14, 195 | 125 10 22 1225] 200: 226 338 
isi 165 j| au 9 12 359 ests! 115 18 337 
12 q. 5 7 8 5s! 1,860] mo 193 2 By 
2t 132 i 83 18 25 1123! 11,837; 50 240; gu 
bi SP 190 9 e p Me E 315 5% 
ay ae o 4900 vse 
233 weal 116 21; 22, 630! 13,600 3... 3 S8 h 2 
6 vee e 119 2 2 87| 1,030). - 298 559 
12, 180 | 159 14 15 463 11,675; «. 30r 9t 
30; 173 i 1:04 | 33, 45 1593! 88,820] sgo 251 396 
20 180 , 127 21 34 1630 46,100 588 123 243 
4 +. + 88 3 4 148 $00] asar» 198 347 
1468 E ijo| "1988 133 209 
4+ +, 88 1, X. 20, 270, se» 543 Sor 
17 195 | go | TS. 24 1O04f| — 44,400}, coca 330 BE 
3 120 fo 2 3, 1621 29,086, .... bgo g 18 
ae e l 9%) 1 1:7 973 8,965]. » aoB 420 
38 UE, 133 5a so mii 45,966, 350 231, 33 
7 120 71 9, 32 2125) 141,550, . » 128 168 
is 180 |, 109 15 22 610 27,475} = - 192 40% 
so' ro [118 | 44! so; 1853 57205, 808 282 477 
go, 196 ¡120 | 23 29 12 35.445, 25 170 394 
9! 168 ¡ 81M 7 106 469) 13,500 74 276 b35 
13: 180 | $8 9 a3 616 12,200... me 2 780 4 33 
2| 299 ; 79 q 6  3oz 10,900, 75 244 382 
2al 137 j 10 x 26: 660 17,150! EPA 435 602 
4] 170 orcs 723} 480 15,200' 92 238 355 
30; 189 b 107) 65! 2763] 173,910} 700 348 62 
13) 180 |! 5 16 552 14,2951. - 4 !1 3 56. 523 
É! en | 6514 46 II 260]. .. | 429! 780 
15 153 | nó | e 13, $24 10,600] ssa 338, 427 
1 180 si : 25 11,0001... 2 02, 4 O1 
ži Porc 2 4o 41000). ! 3 86, 6 85 
14o i ^ 9: 335 11,500, 32} 212 4 22 
EE 179%; ET 5Ó — 75, 2907 128,59 300| 276 453 
esi mi 106 ae) [6s - ^ 989! 42863 42864 $2,343.98 I1SÓL |... De 
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TABLE VH. - 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1885, : 
E x 
| ? RECEIPTS, 
| ES " | E | 2 
1 E 5 | 3 5 | v 
[c9 a [0 i = X 
COUNTIES Hn o G to p 5 
s isgis|rfi- 2 
o o © v 
ze 5 E 3 Zg E 
} aw o d e d $ w 
— on 3 = 
ea | $ E £ |8] F 
= < [^ [5 |» [s e 
E | 
Arapahoe $ 65630 78 $138345 o0 $142993 10$ 68231 70 $ 13189 60 3 428395 18 
archuleta, are e ene ssec ane “| eO dU cae LANA 
Bent 9149 so! "81x 94 3483 7 v wy 12 00 20827 23 
Boulder ` RÀ S118 go’ 15774 35| 15230 4423 07 1407 55 41954 56 
Chaffee 4396 19| 743 4924.96) 316420 49734 22950 12 
Clear Creek. t — 7267 10 3 34 11797 6s} 15367 211 648 12 41713 42 
Conejos se .. a 5266 67, 7 52! 2848 25 434 19 3268 13 17661 76 
Costila  .... 1689 xij 2710 B4 549 25 377 89 32 50 5360 32 
PROS 1897 30, 5482 80 2294 77 de a 242 18 9916 95 
Delta 847 70; 2297 75 78601 j + f 393146 
Dolores .. 794 49, 592 341 — 995 65 11 54 so o, — 244473 
Douglas a... ....P 3440 38j 4801 15| —1930 o4| 2949 Soj 3075 97, + 16197 04 
le . 608 7Xf 688 22 643 11 98 42 265 12, 2303 58 
Elbert .. 4845 6o; 6560 95} 4001 76]. . .. 8 30 15416 61 
El Paso... os .. yes | 4407 33; 12444 25| 18784 75} 2204 74! 55 41 32896 48 
Fremont. n 4369 E 11036 71) 7389 68] ~- | 3271 25; 26067 33 
Garfield .. ere 143 47, — 783 12 26 48| e. 27 70 980 
Gilpin... 2 0... 634 45. 5599 07) 12606 t5! 00. m 0. 72 65 18913 22 
Grand. sep 22. 224 51} 1210 86 28s 13 ese o. 1720 50 
Gunnison , 4481 19, 7300 37| 12505 91] 1182 29| 6734 19 32203 95 
Hinsdale. wu como... 478 57, 2637 31 3 19|---- Ges cunis, 3119 07 
u o. . 2544 43} 619005} 2098 79] > ..-. 15 00| 10848 27 
efferson 2... ee si 4454 Gt} 9810 27| 10542 50] 1408 58] 4378 99 30594 95 
le se E m 685 73} 6096 39] 17618 81]... o... «| 193096 26931 
La Plata... 2312 17; 3148 3x, 4500 18 11308] + 21 35 14095 09 
Larimer emo. ee. +] 7673 53} 17221 77| 10998 38 2823 34| 5152941 43869 96 
Las Animas „esses - 16809 Gri 102341 6s! 4845 Ór 646 74) 4224 EMI 36269 14 
Mesa. atar 1946 64. 2721 92| 197646 2603 51 148 46) 9396 99 
Montrose o monos see os 3237 39 1389 oj 2974 30 834 33| 2984 72 10520 34 
Ouray ... m 769 79, 1172 45 6095 28 e 416 34; 8454 33 
Park e... 3288 27. 3878 36| 2516 17 314 "Br 1022 44; 11020 55 
Pitkin. ce ee se. 227 06, 489 89] 1737 47 + e 1611 45 4065 85 
Pueblo. ioi 10527 3! 25343 43 40999 94 73102 51| . as saon 149973 21 
Rio Grande wwe. 4018 68! 2857 roj 5394 84 — 3143 24| 1138 183 16552 04 
IT AA 168 38| 788 so 215 48 e e <. 1 75 1174 11 
Saguache.. ees] 3173 65» 3661 06; 3398 gg! 2000 oo 339 13 13072 83 
San Juan zs 727 75! 2069 so 24 © » 300 00 3097 56 
Sau iguel.. n 1015 29! — 947 24 689 79 52k 21 204 21 3407 74 
Summit ...... 1818 16; 2841 74} 1045 65, 1504 63 92 75 7302 93 
Welde sees eee 13831 55 55| 26402 71 _19455 x 1672 25| 9011 19 69373 01 


Totals 0... . .. 


- $0292" 99 99 $382766 17 $380290 59 S189132 98|$ 64353 r4|$ 1220464 87 


T1951 29] 7392 23 


hi Jj A 
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TABLE VII—Coneluded. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1885. 
D 
EXPENDITURES Ew 
ER 
a a $^" 
A x á E " 3? 
S e E, fi) E $8 
COUNTIES 3 » 22 B 3 E 
2 è MEE. S. ea 
2 AA "a y i o o z e5 
o Ze iB | B E Ss 
2 246 ék E i tá o 
Ed Q ZE i Ùn j $3 
e g ae ! Az d SE 
5 ES Sù i yA 5 E 
Ra 7 in la | & Lal pos! 
ee age vows 18142176 " fisoz3 39$ 82825 »" 18742 78| $ 308768 24 $r19626 94 
^ e... . Bee. oe "ow t sy PD aas . nnm E . e 
Bent acer ve o... $795 75| 1391 301 1647 67] bor sol = 10436 z9| 10390 94 
Boulder . ... .. 23332 8x] 4428 941 6235 06| 4596 32] 36593 x3| 538r 45 
Chaffee + 12579 09) 3185 62| 1839 68 899i 17613 38 5336 74 
Clear Creek . 14317 oo! 3048 33| 6314 39]... : 23679 72; 18033 70 
Conejos .  .. | 798442 1182 65} 2221 4o zor 26 11589 73| 6072 03 
Costilla Sa PANN 2984 r] us o8! 25000].  ..— 3160 99] 2199 33 
uster sere ae o « 774 84) 1283 101 319 35 Y 44 8394 73; 1522 22 
Delta . ..... 2 2428 82] 678 22 166 yo Br 88 3355 32, 576 x4 
Dolores ,... j 9000 379 94 . e fu ee 1479 9%, — 96475 
Douglas ses se ..i 5603 3 459 83| 2523 66) 3346 15 11938 44) 4258 60 
Eagle . . ..... 945 15 183 85 137 48 203 99 1470 4 833 rr 
Elbert, o... oo. Es 5244 55} 1795 73! 2040035. . m < x 31 6335 30 
El Pasa o .. .. 17152 Oo| 5788 52| 5889 12| 1305 13 30134 77, 7701 71 
Fremoht,. .... y 12490 59| 3595 Ĝoj 2010 s4| 2757 21] 20853 74 S213 39 
Garfield . 0... 4 490.09 1316 75| u. vus YR E 606 75 374 02 
Gilpin m0. us , 13686 96! 2099 89 104 40 436 64 16327 89! 2585 33 
Grandi. ... - $ 540 06 58 6o' eM rco uie 398 69] 1121 90 
Gunnison. +...» o 9020 81; 2718 20! 6650 9 9239 40] * 28745 44! 3458 st 
Hinsdale n nen .... -  īs25 oo} 1282 95| 21 89. . à 2829 75| 289 32 
Huerfano. aspas 6630 27 304 9n 1148 25]. 20... 8083 93| 2704 34 
efferson. emmm 35315 97; 358x 39' 2045 71) 5235 57 26178 64! — 4416 31 
Os ues ere y 748300) 6744 17 743 29] 11195 15 26165 61 766 23 
La Plata, 0. 00... . 7995 37| 1509 21 302 94]... 9867 sal 4227 57 
Larimer n se ... 19970 81 5555 19 5295 94 3904 49 34726 43 9143 5 
Las Animas . . 0 13515 17 3537 18 1407 65 7235 461 25755 46) 11013 
Mesa Sars 3239 o0 r1b8 ss 2122 $4] .. e » ! 6550 o9 2846 90 
Montrose œ». aa! 2193 65 ge 76i 4590 69 16 74 gror 8x} 34xB 53 
Ouray... a m | 3577 35 S8 72) 2157 27 143 79 6737 13) 1712 20 
Park. PERES 5538 54| 1156 o1 85x 62]... >’ 7356 17| 3464 38 
Pitkin wn. 244.3 | 1695 22 858 99 C 889 18 3443 39 622 46 
Pueblo... 7 ; 29666 55; 23175 02} 1556 54) 86221 41] 140619 32] 9353 69 
Rio Grande». .. . 6603 oo] 1831 65| 1956 oo| 1908 72 12299 37; 4252 67 
Roult e mese +». 649 so BY 20| 44 mojo a 736 70, 437 41 
Saguaches . . . $125 19| 1370 s4| 235r 63 206 20 9o62 36| 4010 47 
San Juan. ... >. ; 1475 COL AISBAD] . 01 Be o 2633 40 464 1 
San Miguel... s os. i 690 o0 458 or 361 oo]. + o 1509 or] 1898 73 
Summit . +... 2793 67 942 00 628 ast mum a +. 4363 ga! 2939 oF 
Weld une no e i 26789 96; 7544 26 53077 74, 15695 27 
J 


Totals e... seso $447169 95 |FrOx7ss 52 


$160797 98 $163887 6o|*$ 934726 8a)pats738 04 


{ 


A A A A A A 


* Includes $r,116 08 not itemized. 
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TABLE VIII. ` 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1886 


RECEIPTS 
d z rj t | $ 
5 3 S E i 3 
COUNTIES. E E E pS 
ES E — 2B 5 a 
LR $ 2 3 E E 
t e.c u a E s 3 
t Fy b d m E E 
, Oa = 
a eee oe ae: 
| < E eod ok [ox | E 
Arapahoe . os |81196256 "— ations érg 84306 06 $ 5496 TOlf 423310 54 
ae uleta. s erase 6099) 489 64| 477204... e E 67 
ONE 2. Sie ene 0x 10390 94: oid 20) Bol 337% 53l- se 23430 56 
Boulder .......... | 5196, 295 14499 42! 18865 28] 4640 ES 4989 s 43191 ar 
Chaffee . ... E: i 546139 7062 41, 6586 59! 1243 28i 21070 5 
Clear Creeka oo... | 17127 38 5384 54. 1irlgo 44 234 85) ge 40946 86 
psc alana ¿e 6072 03 6115 71! 343 z araia Ta 231 18703 28 
Costilla. 2. . ^ 2047 55] 1803 19 409 65, — 132 o0 4393 49 
Custer, lus o. 1923 91] 4365 13] 2933 gal 7 i 606 70 9841 32 
Deltas .. 2 ... - Sos 62 alls 99 nU e 1183 44 147 40 5901 25 
Dolores 3597 33€ 964. 79 539 63 lecce eos? 3055 69 


Douglas. 2... .. e 
Eagle .....-. RISA 
Elbert... .. .. 

El Paso- . .. equ 
Fremont... cn . 
Garfield .. ... 
Gilpin- e > sn 
Grand. . e se.. 
Gunntson .. . . . 
Hinsdale. a... 
Huerfano sass 5... 
yoo San a 
La Plata ches: Naveen 
Larimer ..- o 0 
Las Animas Jes cx 
Mesa .. ..... 


833 11 — 550 48| 331 72, 220 oo! 239 sS| — 2174 86 
6153 86: 5717 04] 295623 24071]. > cn 15067 84 
8381 78, 10041 Soi 20544 44: 22652 24 239 00} 61858 96 
4740 56} 9804 04) 7808 44] ooo. i RIGA 17 24505 21 

702 33! 1822 34! 1248 83! 203500) 191 26 5999 76 
4187 161 16058 92{ 289 85! 897 79 
2706 82! 995 97 212 oo .. si - 

y S3ooo 14| 4471 04 9256 99| 206 94 9o 35{ 17025 10 
- 282 58, 2088 44' + feos scons reti 2371 02 

, zais to! 5469 22 2545 B4! 1377 20! 181 75 12466 ir 
$401 34 2 40] 12294 Ip 1 7 4595 51 

t — 597 69 a 28 4226 16 . M + i x3 26} 21908 39 
E 42-9 29! 7927 04) 3002 47, 300 03' 158 34 1561713 
} 7374 43 16092 151 14564 r3; — 445 74' 418924 42865 69 
i 42006 Ey — 9957 68, 4 07 2r 357 361664 27656 83 
2459 52 2479 og! 784 821 2596 4 138 82, 0458 69 


| 

| a 

| 4386 35 4152 70 2068 8 1325 167 24 12100 29 
| 

i 


Montrose ee voses s -] 183124 1833 28, d 86j 1519 78 1540 o6! [9362 22 


Quray. o .«. e. 
P AA 


Pitkin. .. como, . 
Pueblo... pe .... >». 
Rio Grande .. .. coso 
gourt 3 Mx ees RAYS Te wens 
aguache .. wee, 
San Juan... a aa 
San Miguel. como... 
Summit......- > es 
Weld .. sise arere ose 


Total ses ea secon 


1753 49 864 92} 2136 agl.... ave) 269 21 5023 99 
3530 Or 4063 75| 4428 37) 284 03; 3070 É 5370 3b 
234 53 1625 75| 10457 55. e o s] 2429 Bo, — 14747 63 
8038 89 23998 68; 259183 27 2046 62; 61562 17 122831 63 
4262 67, 2118 74! 612587) 2448 or! 2532 32 17487 6i 
756 94 968 50] 57 15} 2r 64 3 66, 1867 da 
3583 SI 4309 Mi 2960 49l. «e 1265 G8 12118 9s 
$23 74 1594 If! . ssa dave ree cos 63 2 2181 34 
1833 09 1060 os] 727 99, 365 33 36 04, — 4024 00 
1553 86 1448 68  I502 28. año conaca > i 1058 Ór, 
Mc 99 24559 ?5i 19118 62, 6756 ov) 7994 71, 74680 o8 


5280865 27 $346738 19 8326755 74 $141450 58 fr21199 02 $1217008 8o 


ees ss ss sss rt 


2 Li 2 * 
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4 
TABLE VIIL—Corncluded. 


- FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1886 
EXPENDITURES 

i ks MAC | A | [ sg 
E jg; g | 28s 
COUNTIES $i jo ER | $ 1 35 1 338 
x =a > = A607 
| B { S ; 3° c t "c i hon 
8 1 t j By | § | E ehh 
$ | 8 ; E; |! Eoln 

$ ! 3.1 žē 33 fe | 25 
$ r3 ec a,9 3 
5 1 š se | ¿a | 3 Ot 

$ 4 


~ 3 SO Tar aa REST C IEEE 
Arapahot wor. o o... ,'$187289 201f 37996 3918 s9840 ail 28185 8r faga: $1|$140098 73 
Archuleta ... suus. ; 347 257 74 58 ool, eR ein 663 34 364 33 
Bent eM 9 vs e» O519 20| 1529 12} 7578 05; 224 29! 15850 66] 7579 9o 


26009 88) 4534 10) 7718 76; 1217 O7; 39479 8t 8711 40 
12134 os| 1898 96| 1933 20] 402 27i 16368 48] 4702 o8 
14856 37t 3572 3221 1636800. 3172 4s! 35999 o2j — 4977 84 
9442 8o| 2425 67, — 673 3| 65400 13196 10] 5507 18 
2263 so A of see oe a 3017 66] 1274 83 
6188 33 1273 e 534 11 xe 22 9601407] 1227 25 


pones od erba 

là ues canvas 
Custer. ... us 0... 
Delta 4... wer. es 


$15 errs 4865 83] 1035 42 
Dolores. . l . ... i3 898 66 


gos oo 245 25 


oug $311 90 570 73 són 41 802 84 8249 98] 3850 31 
Eagle 2. . . .. 1270 oo 132 05Í — i45 45, izo 00 1667 50 507. 36 
Elbert... 5437 37| 638 azi 1338 os 7413 B3| 765402 


El Paso. . 21950 96} 6404 r3} 20286 68 556 97 49197 7 12661 12 
13166 gl 2300 667 737 961 2656 45 18861 5643 s 
1080 99 466 ĉo 2151 ŜI 9196 3791 10| 2208 
2030 69| 22468 19729 89] 4450 50 
Grand . .. 590 oo IIO OS) s mm e 200 oS] 3214 74 
Gunnison +. ..,. 8479 17} 4999 73 222 47 387 31 14080 3B] 2944 93 


j 
E 
Fremont . en cee s xS 
1 
Hinsdale n.. . 1 87000 414 ob 989000) , . ni 217406 196 96 
x 
1 
t 
i 
: 
4 
m 
i 
i 
S 
| 


Garfield o... . use 


Gilpn  .. eee ee 14677 oo| 2797 »2 


uerfamo , SE 6817 2 732 04. 559 33 372 Jo 8481 35} 3984 76 
efferson . 16165 64( 3559 1243 07) 4213 63 25181 43| 6509 70 
ke dex E | 9899 sol 9290 SBi» see »- fo o3, 1920 i1] 2548 325 
La Plata ...  .. 8432 48| 3150 17] rog Bln. s e eel £2688 43 3928 7o 


Larimer. a, . ... 
Las Animas .. ie cx 
Mesa wn. € 
Montrose 4. su + 
Ouray sesse sve oe 


31283 84| 551: toj 3903 08, 3695 47, 34394 09) 8471 60 
14181 27| 1792 89 1053 897 3501 35, 20529 40| 7127 45 
3738 oo} 960 gő! 2369 os| — 698 b3' 7766 04| 2692 05 
3614 23| 2111 52 $41 41 69! 6267 85| 3994 3 
3420 00] 53505) — 728 04 42 69) 4725 78| 298 21 


Park . 6589 28| 1323 31| 3525 17| 15490, 11592 66] 3783 72 
Pitkin sees sar sre a > $787 85| 6455 79|) 1470 80| .. ... 1 13714 44| 1933 I9 
Pueblo... ... 36552 72] 19483 10) 4751 Bal 44953 ob 105740 70| 17090 93 
Rio Grande 10. .. + 6403 oj 3452 24] 1910 m 463 66 12230 36] 5257 25 
Routt > .... ... 1142 I$ kw 49 S ri ees | 1191 73 676 16 


Saguache. n aes as 
San Juan. ... . 
San Miguel ..... 
Summit s roo. 
Weld... ... 


Totali 4. nns 


$915 87 498 67 388 se "1214 56. 8018 o3] 4100 91 
1440 00 475 12| e o 1913 12 266 22 
73500] 57627} 274 S 36r: bol 1947 51] 2076 49 
2833 62| 1745 05| 1327 84]. ave] 5906 53] — 656 89 
30870 61| — 949: 66) r4943 86] — 3204 24] sólo 37| 17869 71 


#397968 30 3018144345 36/$163047 8oj$100261 11 E 571311386 23 


jen 


E 


Er 
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TABLE IX. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARIES 


1885 Received 


Amount on hand Sept. 1, BBgun sse mus eese e Caf. 203,987 995 


From General Funds . ses ase cases sau te sso +. r ureo meo | 382,766 1j 

From Special Fund IDE M. nef X. eS ae : 380,290 59 

From Building Fund . uee ss . Aud Uu " 189,152 98° 

From all other sources .. .  .... ee re f ce rtt 64,353 14! 

` bal t 

"Total receipts a sae Ceaser ae -o0 on S I$t220,464 87, 
For teachers’ wages, a + «s. +... s. DR Sb We Bas eves $ 447,169 93 
For current expenses. ... . u ei, Foal shite, Wane, cM red CUN i 161,255 52 
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“INDEPENDENCE OF THOUGHT AND CHARACTER.” 


- L. S. CORNELL. 


In the use of the time allotted to the President for the 
opening address, it seems important to direct your atten- 
tion to the necessity of cultivating in the youth the 
habit of independent thought as a prerequisite to the 
formation of good and noble character and useful 
lives, Among those who have charge of the intellectual 
and moral training of the youth, the question should often | 
arise: "What is most needed for the child, society, and the 
government in which he is to exercise the functions of 
citizenship?" It is evident that whatever is best for the 
child will be best for the society and government of which 
he is a factor. 


„It is the duty of those who have the direction of habits 
of thought and life largely under their control to know the 
qualities that constitute the valuable and noble citizen. 


Duty requires those who give shape to thought and 
character to know what system of training is necessary to 
develop the most valuable possibilities of the child, thereby 
preparing him to be a desirable member of society and 
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State. To do this well requires knowledge of the child, as 
well as a knowledge of what constitutes the basis of a great 
and permanent people. If we determine what is desirable 
for the individual, we shall know what is desirable for 
society and the State, and wee versa. 


Especially should the American teacher ask what 1s 
most needed to insure the purity, prosperity and safety of 
the American people, and what can be done by our schools 
to supply that need. In making this inquiry, it will be 
well to remember that the glory and stability of a nation do 
not depend upon the wealth of tts citizens, nor upon the 
rush of its people for places of distinction and honor, but 
that the life of a nation is preserved or destroyed by the 
thought and character of its people 


THE RICH INHERITANCE, 


Wealth of pure, independent thought and noble charac- 
ter is the richest inheritance a nation can possess. To 
secure these, much labor is required on the part of those 
who direct the thoughts and habits of childhood Edu- 
cators should carefully study the thought and character of 
the American people, and note the condition and tendencies 
of the same. By doing so they should be able to determine 
whether or not the conditions of a great and permanent 
people are met. It does not answer to say that teachers 
have little or nothing to do with the habits of thought and 
character of the people. It is fully time that educators 
realized the importance of the school in the formation 
of habits, whether mental or moral. If these two fac- 
tors are the life preservers of the nation, then the schools 
are responsible if they fail to do their part in producing 
them. The mental and moral habits of life are adopted in 
childhood, and the direction those habits assume depends 
upon the training. This divides the responsibility between 
the home and the school. In many homes the training 1s 
anything but desirable, and this increases the labor and 
responsibility of the teacher. 


` 


Educators are largely:responsible for the mental tastes 
and habits of the people, therefore responsible for the 
tendency. of character, also; for the tendency of thought 
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indicates the tendency of character. It has been said: 
“Tell me what one delights to read, and I will tell you his 
character.” Teach a child to think right, and fix the habit, 
and you have, m a large measure, taught him to act right. 
Right thought, however, must include both manner and 
substance of thought. Asa person thinks in his heart, so 
will he do. Our life work_is.composed of the execution 
of thought, good or bad. The ultimatum of education is 
reached when the child is taught to think right and do 
right. In the study of the tendency of American thought 
and character, do we find them all that is desirable? Is 
there a prevalence of pure and independent thought, joined 
with strength and uprightness of character? I think not. 
There 1s a want of the formation of independent opinions 
on the part of the people. They are swayed to and fro by : 
ranting leaders. In a country like ours, such a condition 
is dangerous. The people are wild with a desire for wealth, 
position and display. These are elements of weakness, 
and will lead to decay and death. 


. The tide of American desire must be turned from these 
things, toward the essential elements of permanency and 
greatness, nobleness of character and independent thought. 
Restless discontent is the spirit that rules. It is a disease 
that must be healed by a return to sober thought and sim- ` 
«ple habits The people must be made to feel that a pure 
life, crowned with noble thought, is more to be desired 
, than riches, honor or display, The individual must be 
taught to form opinions for himself, and act accordingly. 


THE WELFARE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


. That which is most conducive to the welfare of the 
Republic should be earnestly sought for until obtained, and 
the work cau be best accomplished by a judicious training 
of the young. The saying, that intelligence is the safe- 
guard of the nation, is true only when that intelligence 
produces independent thought and action, for a nation's 
safety cannot be divorced from the character of the people, 
whatever their intelligence may be. As character is the 
true test of the individual, so must it be m the aggregation 
of individuals. 
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Thought precedes action, and right thought precedes 
right action. To procure that which is needed, the mental 
training must be such as to set the habit of thought in the 
right direction, and this training should give the mind 
power and inclination to think for itself. Without inde- 
pendent thought there can be no independent action. A 
few years ago, I read of a man who was trying to get his 
cow upon the top of his house that she might eat a boun- 
tiful crop of grass that had grown upon the dirt roof He 
was rigging up some kind of a contrivance for elevating 
the cow to the desired position, when one of his neighbors, 
observing his purpose, said: “ Why don’t you cut the grass 
and throw it down to the cow?" “Oh,” said the man, “I 
hadn't thought of that." There is a -great lack of inde- 
pendent thought in the world and always has been. 


The first object of education should be the develop- 
ment of thoughtfulness, and this should begin in the pri- 
mary department, for if it is neglected at first it will always 
be apparent in the work that follows. A teacher in the 
upper grades can determine with considerable accuracy, 
what the primary training hasbeen. The power and incli- 
nation to exercise independent thought should be developed 
i the child from the first. One author has wisely said: 
* Mental training should produce mental muscle, and not 
mental fat.” Creative or productive minds, rather than 
acquisitive, should be the object. A pupil may commit to 
memory all the facts in a course at college; but if he has-not 
become an independent thinker, he has' simply acquired 
“mental fat,” and not “mental muscle" He may have mental 
size, but no mental force. He may have a large, intellectual 
hand, but no mental grip. Educated in this way, he has a 
warehouse full of material which he cannot use. A man 
may own a prodigious lumber yard, and not be able to erecta 
single building. Itis this system of educating the mind 
that has caused the people to ask for a more practical edu- 
cation; and in many places, manual labor has been intro- 
duced to satisfy this demand. When you have taught the 
child to exercise his own thoughts, - and connect those 
thoughts with the activities of real life, you have met this 
want. Without this, the pupil enters real life as a machíne; 
waiting to be acted upon—a flat-car on: the track, waiting 
to be attached toa locomotive. It is astonishing to observe 
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the number of flats that: are in America, to day, attached, 
or waiting to be attached to some leader. It is for you to 
judge what the training has had to do with this state of 
things. The»child educated by merely committing to 
memory the contents of the text books, finds himself 
unable to to take hold of life in a practical way. 


A 


TIE MERE CAMP-FOLLOWER. 


He is helpless and dependent, a mere camp-follower. 
He does not know the value of an independent thought; 
he will possess no independent opinion or character, but 
will think and do what those think and do with whom he 
associates The rule with this class is: “Do as others do, 
for you had as well be out of the world as out of fashion." 
This tendency indicates the training, for the action discloses 
the.mind. Any system of education that is mechanical, 
and has for its object the mere acquisition of knowledge, 
has this tendency, and produces helpless imitators who are 
Slaves to the thoughts and opinions of others. China has 
neither invented nor discovered anything for the last 500 
years. Living, progressive, independent thought has no 
existence in the nation, because there is nothing in their 
system of education to inspire creative or productive 
thought. Education there consists mostly in committing 
to memory 1ecords of ancient Chinese history and the 
dogmas of their religious system. Such a system of ed- 
ucation destroys the plasticity of the mind, and leaves it 
rigidly fixed in slavery to the past. The moral qualities of 
this people very fully and justly reflect the mental condi- 
tion, for thought and action go hand in hand. Thought 
has been enslaved in all ages. Every age has had its 
limit of thought, beyond which it desired no one to go, 
and he who dared to express an opinion in advance of the 
age met with opposition and suffering. 


Each age has endeavored to enslave the thought of the 
one that followed, and only through the heroes of thought, 
who dared to maintain opinions in advance of the times, 
has the world progressed. Conceptions that over-reach 
the common boundary of thought are startling to a prosy,, 
self-satisfied people, and require courage on the part of the 
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thinker, for opposition is aroused in proportion to the 
importance of the advance. There has been the slavery of 
conservatism born of prejudice, all along the ages, and 
our own country is not free from it. As a result, the 
advance of science, art, philosophy and religion has been 
through much tribulation. Slaves to the opinion of the 
majority, but few have the courage to advance. -Christ suf- 
fered opposition and death because He dared to teach a 
system of religion in advance of the age in which He lived. 
Socrates must die, because he thought in advance of his 
time. Galileo suffered on the rack because he dared to 
teach that “the earth moves.” Columbus was thought be- 
side himself when preparing to sail westward in search of- 
the Indies. Fulton was thought foolish and visionary 
when planning the navigation of the Hudson by the steam- 
boat. Morse was considered wild and chimerical when 
proposing to send messages from city to city by means of 
the telegraph. Patrick Henry must be greeted with the 
word “treason,” because he dared to make a speech in 
favor of liberty on American soil, These, with many others, 
“were men of whom the world was not worthy.” 


THE WORLD MOVING ONWARD. 


But, notwithstanding the opposition met by the heroes 
of thought, the world has moved onward in science, inven- 
tion, philosophy and religion. As age has succeeded age, 
evolution has succeeded evolution ia the realm of thought 
and action, and to-day the world has a higher and broader 
conception of life and its relations and duties than in the 
ages gone. The highest conception that a little boy had of 
power was his father, so when asked who made the world 
he replied, "My father" As he grew older his idea of 
power underwent a change. So, too, the little boy may 
think his father's farm forms a large part of the world, 
until his point of observation has been elevated and 
broadened. : 


About three and one-half centuries before the Christian 
era, and during the reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt, there was 
erected on the coast of the Mediterranean, near the mouth 
of the Nile, the Pharos of Alexandria. It was 350 feet in 
height, and was built for the purpose of lighting vessels 
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safely into harbor Tts light could be seen 100 miles at sea 

This lighthouse was such a wonderful production for the 
age that it is known as one of the seven wonders of the 
world, This structure was of commercial value only, being 
material in its conception and design and tends to show the 
spirit of the age in which it was built. Recently there has 
been placed on Bedloe’s Island, in New York Harbor, a 
work of art which represents, “Liberty Enlightening the 
World.” In this statue by Bartholdi is centered one of the 
grandest conceptions of human thought, and is the legiti- 
mate product of the series of evolutions that have grown 
out of the conflicts and experiences of the ages since the 
fires of the Pharos guided the mariner into port. The 
nations of to-day are radiating the light from fires kindled 
by a higher conception gf man and his necessities than was 
known in the age of the Ptolemies; and America stands at 
the head, for upon her is conferred the honor of being 
represented by the statue of Liberty enlightening the 
world, The conception of Liberty as represented bv this 

statue should mean more than freedom of body. It should 
convey the idea of a higher order of liberty —the emanci- 
pation of the mind. If the conception is in advance of the 
age, the people must be brought up to 1t by those whose 
duty it is to direct and encourage mental growth. For a 
long time the world has been making vigorous efforts to 
abolish human slavery, and it is dow time to begin in 
earnest the emancipation of thought and character from the 
mechanical and treadmill conditions in which we find them 

into the realm of independence, where the mind may act as 
a living force and the character have sufficient strength to 
stand alone. 


MUST BEGIN WITH THE YOUTH. 


If this emancipation is to take place, it must begin with 
the youth in those places where habits of thought and 
character are trained. If a people of independent thought 
and character in the next generation is desirable, the foun- 
dation must be laid in the children now. It must be 
thought no crime to have opinions at variance with those 
commonly accepted 


It is not the intention to encourage the rejection of old 
thought, but to inspire the mind to think for itself, whether 
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the subject be new or old. We need a people who will 
think for themselves, and form opinions upon questions of 
science, art, politics and religion. 


The people of the world have always been too ready to 
permit a few ta do their thinking on these great subjects. 
The teacher and pupil who are content to let the-text book 
furnish the limit of thought on a given subject,and believe ' 
duty performed when the contents are committed, are 
under the same spirit of bondage It does not meet the 
case to say that the thoughts of the few have been good. 
The mere memorizing of those thoughts does not produce 
the quality of mind needed. Such a course leaves the 
mind unproductive, and the person devoid of individual 
thought or character. 

The teacher who enters the school-room with the idea 
that he or she is an enormous reservoir of knowledgc, and 
the pupils in charge are but so many empty little jugs to 
be filled by the overflowing abundance of the teacher's 
wisdom, has no place in the schools of to-day. 


The coming system of education is the one that shall 
induce the child to think independently, and act uprightly 
and conscientiously. 


A period has been reached in the educational work 
when a knowledge of the human mind 1s regarded as an 
essential qualification on the part of the teacher. The time 
has arrived when the child is regarded as possessing mental 
and moral faculties, the same as other people. The teacher 
now needed is the one who knows something of the order 
of mental development. To meet this demand, the teacher 
must study the unfoldings of the child-mind in the order 
of nature, and lead it out into the realm of independent 
thought, where it can walk alone. That training which 
teaches the child to think for himself is the only true or 
valuable one. 


INDEPENDENT THOUGHT. 


The training that induces the child to exercise one inde- 
pendent thought is of far more value to himself and the 


world than the one that merely induces the child to commit 
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volumes of existing thoughts to memory. The mind that 
simply acquires and never gives is of but little value The 
impression should be thoroughly implanted in the minds 
of those who instruct the youth that whatever tends to 
hold the mind to mechanical conditions and fix the limit 
of thought, saying: “Thus far shalt thou go and no far- 
ther,” is detrimental to the world’s best interests, and 1s a 
slavery that destroys the growth and activity of the intel- 
lect The work of lifting society above the shadows of 
this mental bondage must be done by the leaders of thought 
and action Teachers should enter into this work with 
hearts of courage and hopefulness, for the reward is sure. 
I know of nothing better with which to close this address 
than the lines of Charles Mackay’ 


Men of thought be up and stirring night and day, 
Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain—clear the way ! 
Men of action aid and cheer them as ye may ! 
There's a fount about to stream, 
There's a warmth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to blow, 
There’s a midnight blackness changing into gray 
- Men of thought and men of action, clear the way ! 


Once the welcome light has broken, who shall say : E 
What the unimagmed glories of the day? 
What the evil that shall perish in its ray? p 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men, 
Aud it, paper; aid it, type, - 
Aad it, for the hour 18 ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play. 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way * 


Lo ! a cloud’s about to vanish from the day, 
And á brazen wrong to crumble into clay. 
Lo! the nght's about to conquer; clear the way! 
With the right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door, 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and sinall, 
‘Lhat for ages long have held us for their prey. 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way! 
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PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 


H. F. WEGENER, Superintendent Schools, 


WEST DENVER 


Fellow Teachers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


- On looking over the programme of the present meeting 

as prepared by the Executive Committee, I am much 
pleased with the division of the work into sections, the many 
mew topics selected for consideration, and especially the 
lectures on pedagogy, I believe it can be taken as a fair 
measure of the general desire to get a better insight into 
the principles and maxims which form the basis of our 
work as teachers . 


I have therefore prepared a few thoughts suggested by 
this programme 


We have often, at the close of our meetings, heard the 
remark, “What is the use of attending these conventions?” 
Year after year, we hear the same subjects treated in about 
the same way. Very few new and original thoughts are 
offered. Those subjects in which we are most directly in- 
terested are rarely touched, and'if they are, itis in such an 
unsatisfactory way that it affords us little new and available 
knowledge. The men who have the largest experience 
and from whose lips we should expect words of wisdom 
and advice, sit here day after day and say nothing. Or, if 
perchance they are aroused from their moady silence, they 
speak with such exasperating brevity, or in such a vague, 
non-committal manner, that it forms rather a conundrum 
than a means of information. 
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More than one teacher went away from our last meeting 
with the feeling that he had not received an adequate 
equivalent for the expense incurred and time lost by his 
attendance. 

I hope that the meetings which we are to-day inaugura- 
ting shall not merit such a criticism. That they shall be 
characterized by such a breadth and variety of thought, 
shall call out so much enthusiasm that everyone shall go 
away with a conviction that his attendance has been the 
means of giving him, not only new light, but also inspired 
him with a higher and nobler view of his calling. 


If we look over the columns of our many educational 
journals, a noticeable feature is the frequency with which 
we meet articles on industrial education, temperance, teach- 
ing, spelling reform, kindergarten, the new education and 
popular science, If we read the review notices, the large 
number of new books on the theory and art of education 
and educational methods, is particularly striking. Now and 
em a work on pedagogy is beginning to appear. 

he question, is pedagogics a science, seems to receive in 
this country, the same positive answer which it has received 
long ago in Germany and France. 


^ 


Among many thoughtful men outside of the profession, 


as well as among prominent educators, doubt is beginning 
to arise regarding the educational values of the Subjects we 
teach The suggestion that we stop and take new bearings 
is one which should receive the thoughtful attention of 
every earnest teacher. 


I believe that this tendency to.look with distrust upon 
historic methods -and views, this seeking after better 
methods, this testing and this review, in order to see 


whether we have varied enough to keep pace with the - 


progress of civilization—whether we have resisted the law 
of evolution to accommodate ourselves to our ever-changing 
environment and conditions of society-—is a healthful sign 
of the vigor and vitality of our professional body. So 
strong has this movement become, that even our great 
universities, who are monuments to conservatism, have 
found it necessary to re-arrange and modify their courses 
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of study to meet this new demand. This movement is not 
one which has suddenly sprung up; it is the result of a 
steady growth, whose germ began many years ago. 


Many of the questions at issue will no doubt receive the 
consideration, which their importance deserves, at our 
present session. A few which may not be suggested, but 
which I think should not be overlooked, I shall venture to 
notice, -. -- 


One of these, is the subject of temperance teaching in 
our public schools, In a number of our States, the Leg- 
islatures have passed laws reading substantially as follows: 
‘Teachers shall give instructions in physiology and hygiene, 
with special reference to tle effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants and norcotics upon the human body.” As soon 
as one or two States had added this requirement to the 
other duties of the teacher, enterprising publishers stood 
ready to furnish the necessary text book containing thís 
specialty. It is not unusual to find text books, which have 

-been gotten up on the spur of the moment, to be defective, 
and often not trustworthy. Such is the case with these 
text books. If we compare them with standard authors 
on physiology, we are very forcibly impressed with the 
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general conservative statements of the Jatter, dnd the posi- : 


tive specific language of the former, Our "highest authori- 
ties on physiology confine themselves strictly to the physi- 
ological effects. The moral effect is a matter belonging in 
another field. Every teacher who attempts to teach the 
physiological effects of alcohol, should get his information 
from the best sources. He should make a clear distinction 
between the two effects. He should present both effects 
strictly in accordance with facts, and free from personal 
bias, I believe fanaticism, in any cause, more often 
retards than facilitates a reform movement. 


The evil effects of intemperance on the human race are so 
obvious that no sane man can have the temerity to defend 
them. The question with us shonld be, how can we contrib- 
ute to the reform? How can we mould the character and sen- 
timent of the rising generation that it shall be as much a part 
of their nature to abhor and avoid alcoholic stimulants as it 


is to shun deadly poison. Temperance, like every other 
19 
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s ial reform, in order to be permanent, must be a growth 
extending through generations. I believe the common 
school teacher can do more to bring about the solution of 
this problem than all the anti-license laws and prohibition 
‘parties combined. The firm, strong, consciously determined 
“I will," carries with it a force that no amount of c coercive 
“You shall” can hope to achieve. E 


X 


The existence in our country of an association having 
for its object the reformation of our spelling, is known to 
most of our teachers. It was my good fortune to be per- 
mitted to listen to the deliberations and discussions of this 
organization at their eleventh annual session, last summer. 
It may not be generally known that this association is com- 
posed of many of the most prominent philologists of both 
England and America. The large array of eminent men 
who support this movement gives to it a character which, it 
seems to me, is not appreciated as fully as its object 
deserves. 


By common consent, all teachers who are required to 
teach spelling agree that the orthography of the English 
language is an abomination, Now, it would seem natural 
that no persons could be more directly interested in this 
movement than the English speaking teacher. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fact. To what cause this apathy among 
teachers, to whom the simplification of our spelling should 
be a matter of gratitude, is due, it is hard te understand. 


Many years of fruitless effort to find some easy way of 
mastering the intricacies of Engli-h orthography, many 
failures to get as'satisfactory results in the school room, as 
the time expended would warrant one to expect, has pre- 
pared me to embrace its spirit The assertion has been 
made that, if all the teachers in the United States would 
take the interest in this matter which its importance de- 
mands; if every teacher would make himself thoroughly 
familiar with its object, its aim and the: means to be used, 
and if he would take every opportunity to explain and 
expound to the intelligent people of the community in 
which he lives the advantages of such a change, reformed 
spelling would be an accomplished fact within ten years. 
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Probably, not one of the many subjects which have 
sprung up in the course of the last few years, has attracted 
the attention of so many teachers, as the so-called New Edu- 
cation. It is a matter of interest for us to know what this 
new education is. How does it differ from the old? Does 
it possess the merit which some of its enthusiastic suppor- 
ters claim? What new principles form its basis? In one 
of our journals, which may be called the organ of its chief 
advocate, we get a kind of an answer to our queries. 


.. He says: The new education is distinguished from the 
old by the spirit it breathes. It says, education is due to 
man, no matter what his occupation in life is to be; no 
matter what the color of his skin; no matter where he 
lives. As God is no respector of person, neither should 
education be. That a man 1s ignorant is enough; give 
him education. Here we havethe whole matter in a nut 
shell. It is not necessary to offer any comment. 


In the days of Pestalozzi, such statements might have, 
„been accepted as new, but in our age, m which almost every — 
civilized nation has a system of schools, free to every man 
and child, we must respectfully beg leave to say that it 
is not new. Have we nothing then which justifies this 
name? If the question is asked, what new truths have: 
been discovered, what new principles formulated, then we 
must say that the new education has no foundation in fact. 
There is another sense, however, in which this term is used. 
The last decade has witnessed among all our best teachers, 
a renewed spirit of inquiry into fundamental principles. 
The best thoughts and aims of our greatest reformers have 
been gathered up and arranged in a more available form. 
What was once the property of the few is now the property 

of the many. : 


The study of Psychology, in its bearing upon education, 
is receiving marked attention everywhere Teachers are 
beginning to learn that the evolution of the mental faculties 
follows a natural law, That this law cannot be ignored, if 
we expect to reach the best results, is an accepted princi- 
ple of our age. We know that there is a certain sequence _ 
in which the faculties develop, and that certain kinds of 
knowledge are acquired more readily during certain stages 
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of this development than at any other time. In this sense, 
then, that we have made great progress in the knowledge 
of the principles which form the foundation of our work, 
and that this knowledge is more generally diffused, we 
may say that we have a new education compared with our 
methods and views fifty years ago. 


Finally, it is not my intention to make any extended 
remarks, or encroach upon the subjects of the programme; 
but I wish to express the hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant, when the profession of teaching shall receive the same 
recognition that is accorded to law, theology and medicine. 


We know that our art is based upon a science, whose 
foundation rests upon well-established principles. It is 
true that these principles have not yet received a distinct 
enunciation, have not been formulated into a well-defined” 
system, i 


It is also true that we are, to some extent, following 
empirical laws, but the same is true of all the other pro- 
fessions. Yet, we do not hesitate to accord to them the 
dignity of such a name, 


i 


May not the parent place his child in the charge of a 
skillful, conscientious teacher, with as much confidence in 
his “ability to develop and train all his faculties, as he does 
when he places him in the care of a physician for the heal- 
ing of his bodily ailments. 


My experience and observation lead me to believe that 
there is no profession whose members, as a rule, display a 
greater willingness to do their duty, who are more con- 
scientious and painstaking in their work, who try harder 
to meet the wishes and expectations of those who employ 
them, than the American public school teacher. 


The teachers assembled here to-day, in many respects, 
have reason to feel gratified that their lot is cast m a State 
in which the subject of education receives so much atten- 
tion and appreciation. For where do we find more 


J 


| 
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healthful, commodious and conveniently arranged school 
buildings? Where do we find a people who are more will- 
ing to pay heavy taxes to support good schools than in our 
own beautiful Colorado? 


It behooves us then as teachers to make the character 
of our work commensurate with our surroundings, Let 
us be animated by a spirit of firm determination to reach 
the highest degree of excellence attainable. A teacher 
should not be contented with the thought that he is doing 
the best he can do. He should ask himself the question: 
Am 1 doing the best that can be done by any teacher? 


Make yourselves more and more masters of principles. 
Study the nature of the being confided to your skill in all 
its bearings. Remember, before you can hope to harmon- 
ize your methods with the matter yon teach, it is necessary 
to obtain a knowledge of the way in which the faculties of 
the child develop. Remember that a complete education 
is one in which the child 1s so trained that, in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, he secures such a mastery over all his 
faculties that they respond instantly to his will whenever 
he desires to use them, B 


One more point needs our attention. On every side we 
hear a clamor fora practical education, There is a con- 
stant demand to clip off everything that 1s not of direct 
utility as a means of gaining a livelihood. There is danger 
in our efforts to compromise with this demand that we Iose 
sight of one function of education—the cultivation of the 
moral faculties, We should not neglect to train our child- 
ren in that which is human We should not forget the 
culture of their esthetic nature. We should not forget to 
reach the feelings and the soul. 
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